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PROF. S. BUGGE'S STUDIES ON NORTHERN 

MYTHOLOGY. 

By Prof. Dr. GEORGE STEPHENS, F. S. A.. 



These remarks are my 8 public English Lectures on 
this subject in the University of Copenhagen, from April 4 to 
May 6, 1881. They are here printed as they were delivered'). 
But the Notes and original Extracts were of course not 
redd when the Lectures were given. 

As I had to follow Prof. Bugge more or less page by 
page, my argument is not always sharply centralized, tho 
there are no repetitions of any consequence. To facilitate 
reference, I have therefore added a short Index. 

Kjebenhavn, May 1882. 



I. NEW THEORIES. 

In Science every larger question must be handled \iith 
a wide induction and practical grip, in a word with that 
solid and comprehensive sweep of knowledge and intuitive 



^) As both the Author and Prof. Bugge hare exprest the wish 
that these Lectures should be publisht exactly as they were 
delivered, no effort has been made to persuade the Author 
to modify particular expressions (See »F£edrelandet« (Copen- 
hagen) 5 and 9 of May 1881). 

The Secretary, 
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290 PROF. S. BDGGE's studies ON NORTHERN MYTHOLOGY. 2 

feeling and daily experience whose result, in its nobler form, 
we call Common Sense. Else we are always liable to fantasies 
and fallacies. A paradox may ofteii be a mere reaction. 
It is sometimes an original or good idea imperfectly graspt or 
carried to excess. Usually it ends in nothing of lasting value. 
The starter of a new paradox may be gifted and full 
of research. But if he cannot hold his balance, cannot 
understand proportion and the fitness of things, no amount 
of readinf and ingenuity can enable him to establish what 
is radically unsound. At the same time such out-of-the- 
way efforts may open new fields of thought, or the talent 
of the innovator often brings together new combinations of 
old material or welcome store of new, and we may thus 
thankfully, learn in detail where we cannot accept the 
whole superstructure. In the clash of thonght and battle 
of argument Truth at last — some day or othei* — will 
win, and when the dust of the fight has settled down, we 
see that both were right or neither, or that there was some- 
thing good amid the bad. In this particxdar dispute it is 
a pleasure to cross swords — in ali kindliness — with a 
learned friend who is so worthy of my steel. 

Professor Bugges's first Part, 

A distinguisht scholar, then, has brought before us a 
new theory as to the origin of the Northern Mythology. It 
is now some years since he first proposed it, and it has 
excited great agitation in cultivated Europe. His book has 
long been promist. At last it lies before us. But it is not 
his book; it is only the first fragment^), perhaps about the 
8th part of the whole. When the rest will appear, we are 



^) Studier over de nordiske Gude- og Heltesagns Oprindelse. 
Ferste Raekke. Af Sophus Bugge, Professor ved Christiania 
Universitet. Forste Hefte. Christiania 1881. 8vo. Pp. 1 — 80. 
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not told; maybe in a year or two'). It is aseless to ask 
why the writer, at'ter waiting so long^ did not wait a little 
longer, and so publish the whole at once* We should then 
hare been able to master his argument better, balance 
his proofs, accept or reject his details in a systematic way. 
Meantime the questioti arises, are we to be debarred, pro-^ 
hibited, from touching his new revolutionary ideas before 
his two Series are before us in a complete shape, or may 
we examine his scheme at once? In my opinion we may 
do 60, and we ought so to dos We mat/, because the whole 
scheme is here substantially before us, this first Part of 80 
pages containing what we may call the writer's Prolegomena^ 
his general views, as well as the treatment in ftill of at 
least one myth; -— and we ought, if we think him mistaken, 
at once to protest against a method in oar opinion ootruKt* 
worthy, unscientific and injurious to sound learning. There 
is no reason why we should allow the foundations of yet 
another — ology to be needlessly unsettled, and let a long 
long time elapse before we dare to open our lips against it. 

Besides this, I myself have a special right and call to 
lose no time in entering on this discussion; for, an important 
section of the argument rests upon details of fact which 
concern myself personally. If / am right, the new scheme 
is certainly wrong; if / am wrong , it may so far have a 
chance of being right. The sooner, therefore, we calmly 
investigate how matters really stand, the better. 

The unpleasantness of so much in modern criticism, in 
all lands and in all sciences, is the unbearably arrogant 
tone so often employed. When Jupiter shook his locks, all 
Olympus trembled ; but when many of the new school shake 
their heads, heaven and earth pass away, and all FACTS 
disappear to the limbo whence they came. This system of 



') April 1882. Part 2, pp. 81—288, has since been printed. 
But with this I* do not meddle. 

19* 
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supercilious slaughter — one line of supreme Ban taking 
the place of all argument, I for my part am not inclined 
patiently to submit to. I do not choose, for a couple of 
years longer — or however long the time may be before the 
last page of Prof. Bugge's last part is printed — that my 
name should figure over Europe and America, as that of a 
man who has committed the grossest mistakes both in 
realities and in judgment. I have as much right to lecture 
in this University in defence, as Prof. Bugge had to lecture 
in Upsala in attack; I have as much right to print in Den- 
mark in defence, as he has to print in Norway m attack, I 
know of no land or age where Self-defence has not been 
permitted. 

True it is, that errare huntanum est. We all may com- 
mit faults. And we all know the strange facility with which 
modern omnipotent philologists have changed their opinions, 
while at the same time each following Pope has excommuni- 
cated his fore-ganger. Only, the mischief is, that each de- 
cree is equally infallible as long as it lasts — and it some- 
times may last a long while. But it is the first duty and 
the greatest pleasure of every gentleman, when better in- 
formed, to admit his error, and, as far as he can, to make it 
right again. This I have already done more than once, and 
— should these observations be found to have mist their 
aim — I shall be most happy to do so once more. The 
great object of us all is — the advancement of Truth, of 
sound Knowledge and of Good Will among men. 

I therefore advance these remarks with all due respect 
to my antagonist, and with all fitting reservation and humi- 
lity. I. do not pretend to grasp all the many branches of 
proof introduced by the able Professor. I am merely a 
student. But, as to what I fancy I know a little of, I have 
a great respect for exactness and for Facts, and a very 
^mall regard for the inany mushroom guesses which it is 
now the fashion to bandy about so loosely. 
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Professor Bugges new Theory. 

What, then, is the new start or combination which 
Prof. Bugge calls upon us to accept? It is, in few words, 
that the Northern Mythology, properly so called, is for the 
ynosi part or a very large part the result of accretions and 
imitations in the 9th and 10th centuries after Christ, the 
outcome of fragments and tales. Classical and Christian, 
pickt up chiefly in England and Ireland by Wiking adven- 
turers, and gradually elaborated by them and their wise 
men and scalds at home or in their colonies. 

It is evident from this, that the materials so employed 
cannot be later than about the year 800. But our author 
says that it is not therefore his meaning that heathen 
Classical Godlore at that time flourisht in the west. Nor 
does he pretend to show that Irish or Keltic lands really 
had God-tales at all like those of Scandinavia. The hints 
and bits used by the Northmen were therefore only waifs 
and strays , which they had learned from manuscripts or 
men in their wanderings and war-raids. 

The Background, 

But all this must have a background. I therefore turn 
to what we call -the previous question«, the actual state of 
things, the faCts on which we must build, if we are to build at all. 

I. How old is the Iron Age in Scandinavia? — There 
is one red thread running thro nearly all the modern Scan- 
dinavian archaeological school, namely, that everything later 
than Bronze in Scandinavia, the whole civilisation-group of 
what we call the Early and Middle Iron Age, is so modern, 
A good many years ago, in my own time, the Scandinavian 
old-lorists laid it down as indisputable, that the Iron Age 
in these Northern countries began in the 8th century after 
Christ. Gradually, the ruling leaders have been going back, 
so that at- present they fix its commencement in the 2nd 
century after Christ. The Danish archaeologist Worsaae, 
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however, in his very last work (wNordens Forhistorie*, 
Kjebenhavo 1881^ p. 112), boldly flings it back to the time 
qf Christ > in my eyes a long tho still insufficient step in 
the right direction^). And so with the earliest Scandian 



h These Lectures were written before the publication of 
Worsaae's book. The abore notice is the only extract. 
Since then have appeared Nos. 103 and 104 of »M&nads- 
bladeiu , Stockholm, containing an important paper by the 
Swedish archaeologist Dr. Osoar Montelius. At p. 98 he now 
admits that Iron must have been in use, at least in South 
Scandinavia, 200 years before Christ. Thus in my own time 
home Scandfan old-lorists have gone back 1000 winters as to 
the age of Iron in then* lands. But we shall have to retro- 
grade some ceuturWs more. I have this n^oment (April 15, 
1881) seen » Journal Officiel de la Republique Fran^aiseu, 
for April 6, 1881. At p. 1860 — 2 is a most interesting 
article by Ferdinand Delaunay, on the life and discoveries of* 
the great French Orientalist Oppert. We here learn that 
thij distinguisht Assyriologue has just made a new and sur- 
prising find. He has been able to decipher a Royal Tablet 
from the lOth century before Christ, which shows that Asiatic 
Caravans (odes caravanes asiatiques « ) then travest those 
lands which are now called European Russia, following the 
Rivers, to procure Yellow Amber (wTAmbre jaune«) on the 
coasts of the Baltic. The merchants of the Asiatic King 
said , that they collected this material in those seas where 
the little Bear was in zenith (»dans les mers on la petite 
Ourse est au zenitha), that is, where they were no longer 
quite $ure how they were to steer. Delaunay adds, that 
thus these Asiatics were the predecessors of the Miletians 
and other travelers of whom Herodotus speaks. The Assyrian 
text thus throws light unexpectedly on the commercial move- 
ments in Northern Europe, at a time when silence other- 
wise reigns thereon. 

But 1 think that we may bring confirmation of Prof. 
Oppert*s brilliant identification from Scandinavia itself. In 
1875 Colonel Hanbury exhibited in London his famous As- 
syriaa Bronze sabre (Assyrian sapaiu), found at Nardi in 
Arabia, the only one then known. It has an inscription in 
the arrow-headed characters , showing that it was a Palace 
sword in the time of king Vul-nirari 1800 years before Christ. 
In the Swedish »Mdnadsblad« , Nr. 97, (1880), p. 12, the 
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Iron^age OmameiUaiion. Its types are not allowed to be 
older than about a couple or three hundred years after 
Christ, and are said to have a • Classical <• arigin, by iClas« 
sical<' being meant » Roman m or » Provincial Boman«. In 
Uke manner the theory has been revived that the Runic Al^ 
phabet, the art af Writing^ was a loan, invented or adopted 
some where in the south and west — tho whsre no one can 
tell -^ by building on the Roman letters as developt in the 
days of the first Emperors; these Runes not being intro* 
duced into Scandinavia till the 3rd post* Christian age or 



Swedish Riks-antiquary Haas Hildebrand has figured and 
described a Bronze Sabre, of the same general type as Co- 
lonel Hanbury*s and certainly equally Asiatic, found in Heda 
Parish, East-Gotland, Sweden. It is now in the Stockholm 
Museum. Thts extraordinary weapon, so unlike anything 
previously seen in Europe, excited great astonishment and 
remained a mystery. 

Now in my opinion the remarkable inscription inter- 
preted by Oppert, showing the risits of regular Merchant- 
Cararans in these countries 1000 years before Christ, is the 
key to the Assyrian Sabre found in Sweden. Add to this, 
that a costly Jewel of Indian Jade, beautifully polisht and 
ornamented, has been lately found in Sealand, Denmark, and 
that this piece can only be explained by supposing it to 
bare eome from Assyria. 

But I need not remark, that when these rich merchants 
visited Scandinavia they did not come empty-handed. They 
carried with them the productions of their own land, Metals, 
Jewels, Spices and other Luxuries, for the wealthy and 
show-loving Bronze-using population. As to Iron, the As* 
Syrians and Egyptians were familiar with this metal more 
than 1000 years before the date of Oppert's tablet. 

Thus here suddenly opens to us another source whence 
new elements of Culture and Grod-^lore and ornamentation 
may possibly have reacht Scandinavia^ at a period far older 
than has hitherto been dreamt of. See also, as to Assyrian 
types even high up in Siberia and its neighborhood , the 
remarks of the learned Finnish Archspologist J. R. Aspelin, 
at p. 46, Part 1 (Helsingfors 1877) of his noble folio; 
»Antiquites du Nord Finno-Oiigrien.« 
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later. As to thie Runes, which I have studied minutely for 
more than 40 years, what would be said if I were to lay 
it down that they were found out by Noah in the Ark, and 
that they are even now in use in all Europe and Asia and 
Africa and America? Yet, if we really must not follow 
known facts, assertions like these are as reasonable as any 
other. In connection with this, I add one other remark. It 
is true that half-a-dozen loose Jewels have turned up in 
what is now called » Germany «. But Scandina\nans went 
to "Germany* and elsewhere, then as now. And many of 
these loose things are found in lands not then, or for 
hundreds of years after, » German «. We are really not so 
simple as, for the sake of a groundless theory, to confound 
the Gothic March with » Germany «. II this » Germany « 
were to seize Finland tomorrow, all its old-laves would not,' 
the day after, be » German «. Among crowds of other anti- 
quities from all lands, thousands of Roman silver Denarii, 
from about the 3rd century, have been found in the iland 
of Gotland; thousands of silver Arabic CuficDirhems; thou- 
sands of Old-English silver Pennies, etc. But I never yet 
found any one bold enough to say, that in the 3rd and 4th 
century the Gotlanders had themselves struck these wanderers, 
the property of travelers and merchants; or that in the 8th 
and 9th they had struck the Arabic Dirhems; .or that in 
the 10th and 11th they had struck the English coinage. 
But the longer we live, the more we learn. Perhaps some 
new theorist will one day advance this paradox also. Why 
not? It is as reasonable as that a Danish Dannebrog- Cross 
or sword or Psalm-book, found in the portmanteau of a 
Danish traveler or officer deceast in » Germany « — should 
therefore be the work of a » German- artist for domestic 
» Germans use. Besides tens of thousands of objects found 
in what is now Germany, great numbers of Scandinavian 
olden Coins, particularly Norse and Danish, are continnally 
being dug up there. Many of these even bear Scandinavian 
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ranic inscriptions. Were all these pieces also made by 
Germans in Germany for German use? 

As then Iron, its Ornamentation, and its great charac- 
teristic the Runes are all so new, why should not the striking 
God-lore of the Scandinavians also be modern ? Accordingly 
it is now announced that the Northern Mythology , in its 
great features, is no older than the 9th and lOth centuries 
after Christ. 

Now is all this true, or likely or reasonable? The 
earliest trustworthy statements as to Scandinavia go back 
to about the first Christian year-hundred. ' They make known 
to us that sweeps of these lands were then in many ways 
powerful and civilized, terrible by land and sea. Very 
shortly after, their sons play a great part in the world's 
history, and share with their many- named Scando-Gothic 
kinsmen in crushing and breaking up the most powerful 
Empire the world had yet seen^). But if things were so 
in the earliest centuries after Christ, there must have been 
a long period of growth and discipline. Such warlike skill 
and social capacity spring not up in one day or in one winter ' 
or in one year-hundred. And to the word » Classical has 
been given a one-sided interpretation. It has been forgotten 
that » Classical* really points back to Greece y whence Italy 
borrowed so much in both olden and later times. The 
Bomatis directly or indirectly influenced the Scandian popu- 
lations chiefly in the Imperial period. But long before this 
— as Dr. Isaac Taylor, Messrs. Kohn and Mehlis and many 
others have shown — , as far back as the 7th century be- 
fore Christ, numerous and flourishing highly-civilized Greek 
Colonies in »ScythiaM were in daily warlike and peaceful 



^) Even the Omnipotent Capital itself was seized and sackt 
by them in 410. In that year Alaric and bis West-Goths 
entered Rome. The Empire never recovered the blow , and 
the Church entered into her inheritance. 
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contact witb the Gothic Clans of Scandia and its nearest 
Marches. Such intercourse, for hundreds of years before 
Christ, must not only have had some influence on the cul- 
ture aud art-ornauLentation of the Northmen , at all events 
in Sweden^ but^ as Dr. Taylor has sbown^ is the only rea- 
sonable source of the Narthern Runes. This opinion, ac- 
cepted by numbers of the greatest palseographic adepts 
abroad, has now — for the first time at the hands of any 
Scandinavian — been adapted and defended by J. Kreiiger 
of liund, in hi^ last work publi&ht this year: •^Det Aryska 
Elementel i den Fornsvenska Fanlilj,ens och Slagtens organi- 
sati<;^n«, Lund 18S1, p. 22 — 28. In fact, so far fram the 
Runes being cimman — which they in that case must have 
been — in their fabulated unknown birth-place the South 
and West of Europe , and excessively scarce in the far-off 
North, up to which it must have taken centuries, for them 
to have slowly crept, this oldest barbarian Runic Alphabet,, 
the Art o^f Writing before they learnt the Latin letters, has 
never been founad outside Scandinavia and its colonies and 
marches, was never used- by and has never been seen in any 
German ar Saxan land or manuscript or rune-staff or 
middle-age risting. 

Hence the late date of the Iron-age Northern Culture 
and Ornamentation and Writing falls away, the Runes be- 
longing exclusively to the North. 

And this must necessarily be so. People forget that 
one great indispensable element in all progress is dive, a 
long iiw^y especially in the early ages of dense milelong 
forests aod undrained marsh and foodless desert and dif- 
ficult communication. In spite of its most perishable nature, 
and of only 5 finds out of 50,000 having reacht any public 
or private Museum, we have now abundant proof that Iron 
was well known in several districts of Scandinavia at least 
200 or 300 years before Christ. By all reason and analogy, 
what was common in one folkland would soon penetrate to 
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another. And wonderfol would it have been if this had not 
been so, Iron being so much older in the lands nearest to 
Scandinavia. I dwell upon this, because Eron and Bones 
are very near each other as to time. We know very little 
about these oldest Iron days. But of one thing we are sure, 
that we first find Bunes, the art of Writing, in the North 
when Iron has come in. It is true that — for want of 
Coins or other time-markers — we cannot date the most 
antique Bunic monuments still left in our lands. But as 
far as we can see, some go back in Sweden and Norway to 
the first Christian century. The reason why so few such 
fast remains are left is — the immense destruction during 
2000 winters. In Denmark we have no 0. N. runes till 
the ord Christian age. But in Denmark, during this 19th 
century alone, more than 50 runic stones have been found 
and instantly broken up, without being examined or copied. 
Surely 1 or 2 or 3 of these may have borne the oldest 
Northern staves, while others may have been overgang, like 
the Helnaes stone in Fyn, from the last half of the 8th 
century, which very narrowly escaped being treated in the 
same way as the 50 or 60 others, ere it was rescued and 
put together. It was already cloven into 3 pieces, to be 
used as gate-posts. So the overgang Danish Freerslev 
block, found in 1876, was already cut into 3 pieces for 
• practical" use, before the destruction was stopt. However, 
in Denmark, in the 3rd year-hundred, we have the oldest 
runes cut and scribbled with such freedom and facility and 
masterly familiarity on all sorts of trifling things, even the 
tools af common workmen, that they show hundreds of 
years of use, ere they conld have become so homely and 
vulgar, and have sunk down to the lowest classes. We 
have also Iron-age finds in Scandinavia far older than the 
time of Christ; and some of' these, if their ornamentation be 
»Barbarian-<Classical(i in its motives, must hare an Early 
Greek and not a late Boman source. SkovM there be any 
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traces of Classical ideas in the Northern myths, it is to 
this far-back period we must attribute them, from 500 years 
before Christ to 500 years aftei*, and not to the 9th or 
10th century after Christ. 

All admit that, in the really Roman period, Roman 
influence was early and widely felt in the North. But add 
hereto, that later finds have proved that even Romans 
themselves — how many we do not know — must appa- 
rently, as merchants or travelers or agents or refugees or 
what not, have visited Scandinavia, some of them to live 
and die there, in the Early Iron Age. This also would 
give occasion for bits of Classical lore to creep in, as such 
things creep in every where. And as to Christian ideas in 
the same very early age. Christian antiquities both Orthodox 
and Heretical have been found in Scandinavia, which cannot 
all be explained as mere warbooty or merchants-ware. 

Only thus do we get time, sufficient space, elbow-room, 
for such mighty changes as the free use of Iron, the intro- 
duction and spread over such immense northern lands of a 
Written Alphabet, and the adaptation and local development 
of new artistic types and decoration. 

2. How does a new Faith act? — Next, when we con- 
sider great revolutions in faith and manners all the world 
over, as far back as we can get, we find that the new doc- 
trines have little effect in reforming or reviving or re-creating 
the old, but that the old variously holds on, survives, into 
the new. Even Christian worship and ceremonies and asce- 
ticism were largely influenced by 'Asiatic creeds on the one 
hand and Classical on the other. The next new Religion, 
that of Mahomet and his Koran , was chiefly made out of 
Jewish and Christian traditions. The last and grossest,/ 
'\ \ Mormonism, is only a travesty by a debaucht Yankee swindler/ 
of his own debaucht Christianity. In all such transitions/ 
old things change their name and garb, but they largely 
live on, in an assimilated or baptized form. As in geological 
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layers the older and oldest often crop out, so in creeds and 
customs. New doctrines naturally try to re-arrange and thus 
use the older, hoping better things as time goes on. At 
all events the current words remain, and these are in part 
distinctly heathen in character, tho now necessarily employed 
in the phraseology of a younger belief. The Greek of 
St. Paul has many traces of heathen Hellenism. In the 
oldest Scando- Gothic tungs, from Maeso-gothic downwards, 
are many pagan mythical words as technical terms in the 
worship of the True God. Even at this moment, in spite 
of the progress of 2000 winters, our popular overtrow and 
superstition and witchcraft contain abundant materials — 
however twisted and misunderstood and interpolated — 
pointing to the fetishisms and temple-lore of the Stone or 
Bronze or Early Iron Age. This very day, in our folkly 
nomenclature, our terms for Stars and Stones and Plants 
and Animals and other things, — besides pagan names 
directly continued on, we have hundreds of such where an 
attribution to a heathen Deity or the link of a heathen myth 
still meets us under the thin disguise of Christ or the Holy 
Mother, or of a Christian Saint or Hero. In the same way 
the pagan god- houses acd their sites were consecrated to 
Christian uses; the heathen fane-lands became Christian 
endowments, and their festivals were accommodated to 
Christian purposes. The western and especially the English 
Church — which was largely the mother of the Scandinavian — 
was from the first prudent and practical in this point, which 
was sometimes carried to excess, and many lamentable 
corruptions sprung from this very source. 

3. Our friends the Wikings. However we may some- 
times sentimentally admire and besing the Wikings and 
Sea-kings and the wild hordes who followed them, the facts 
remain. By all testimony at home and abroad, they were 
no better than all other buccaneers and pirates and dare- 
devils elsewhere, from the chiefs of Greece to those Of the 
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Mediterranean, from India to Algiers, from tiie filibasters of 
the Levant to those of England in the 16th century and 
those elsewhere in the 19th, Taken generally, the Wikings 
were the sconrge of God, an intolerable plague and calamity, 
blcody barbarians, sparing neitiier age nor sex, mainsworn 
oath-breakers of their own holiest heathen oaths, carrying 
fire and sword far and wide, living only for plunder and 
desolation , till at last they seized lands instead of harrying 
them. As in all such cases, most of these men cared little 
or notliing for their own religion, such as it was, however 
fanatical it made them as the soldiers of slaughter and the 
natural foes of that new Law, those longed-for i«GlaKi 
Tidings of great joy to all people « , whose first and last 
commandment was Peace and Right and Order ^). The 
Wiking sought partly fame; but his real trade was beef and 
beer and booty, gold and gauds, silks and slaves and silver, 
wines and women and war-gear. These things he woald 
get at all hazards, by foul means (fire and sword) or by 
fair (commerce), and foul means were the easiest and com- 
monest. The great organized "W'ikiag-raids of the 9th and 
10th centuries were themselves largely a result of the heathen 



') Mr. S. hsLiBg, in his 'The Heimskringla^i (Vol 1, London 
1844, p. 86) rightly observes, as to the better class of 
Northmen in the Wiking age: »A very strong religious 
spirit , among some at least of the pagan popalation , may 
be inferred from varion^ details in the sagas. We read of 
many individuals in the reigns of Hakon the Good , of Olaf 
Tryggveson, and of Olaf the Saint, who chose to suffer mu- 
tilation, torture, the loss of fortune, and even of life, rather 
than give up their » religion « and submit to baptism. The 
religion of Odin had its martyrs in those days, ajid conse- 
quently, must have had its doctrines, its devotions, its obser- 
vances, its application to the mind of man in some way, its 
something to suffer for,u The more this was the case, the 
older was their creed, and the less could they be fabricating 
new myths. 
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system having nearly spent itself. Wikingship began to be felt 
by the households of the murdered or pluiwiered farmers and 
landholders nl kowe as an unbearable curse, and by the better 
elements of the Scandian population as a godless tyranny 
against the lands abroad. The more powerful rulers tried 
to put it down, but this for a Iwng time only swelled the 
ranks of the freelances. So did the efforts of daring and 
gifted leaders to kill or banish the many folk-kings and 
petty chiefs, so as to unite the folklands under one head. 
This process of unification was inevitable, however terrible 
the cost of blood and the individual crime. After driving 
off the swarms which colonized Iceland and the Western 
Hands and Ireland, and which recolonized half England, by 
about the year 1000 we find Denmark and Sweden and 
Norway each under its own Christian king introducing 
Christian Coinage and Police, and Iceland a Christian Re- 
public using the ChfiMwn money («o ftir as it had money) 
of the neighboring states. And by this time the word 
»Wiking« had largely come in the now Christian North — 
however much of its Evangelisation was naturally only no- 
minal — to be equal to »Robber« and wRuffiaui and 
»' Wretch «, as those bullies the Bearsarks had, long before. 
In fact it is admitted on all hands that in these 9th and 
10th centuries the heathen faith was dying out, crumbling 
away, falling to pieces, being now chiefly used as poetical 
material, mere bricks and monar in a school of composition 
which rapidly became more and more technical and artificial 
and obscure and unnatural, while the heathen institutions 
were making room for better arrangements and a higher 
civilization; till at last the Spirit of Christ, the Law of 
Love, struck away the last fetter of the last Slave. — On 
every side, too, contact with the mighty organized Christian 
communities, with their magnificent buildings and picturesque 
processions and rich church -worship and striking coart- 
ceremonials, was producing its effects, humanizing savage 
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Strength, often leading to Baptism, very largely to Prim- 
signing or Cross- marking, an introductory rite usually re- 
quired before free intercourse with the Christians was per- 
mitted. Nay, Christian influences were silently at work in 
Scandina\ia itself, so many of whose children had warred 
or wandered or tratlfict in Christian lands. Long before the 
conversion of the Kings, here and there settlers came back 
who had been baptized in the outland, or small missions 
had borne fruit. Christian families were to be found. Even 
among the unconverted. Christian grave-rites — whose 
sacred splendor they had seen abroad — were partly intro- 
duced. And beyond sea, the moment the pagans toucht 
British soil, and indeed many a shore elsewhere, they often 
met Kinsfolk who had long been Christians, and they them- 
selves when remaining in those lands usually became zealous 
converts in one generation, the sons most commonly restoring 
what their fathers had burned or overturned, lavishing broad 
acres and store of gold or privilege on their new ecclesias- 
tical foundations. 



The Contrast to the Background. 

We are now, however, called upon to believe that at 
this moment of rapid heathen decay and transition, the 
most intelligent Scandinavian adventurers, such as had 
escaped death by sea or sickness or weapon, after ravaging 
and firing churches and monasteries where almost alone 
skin-books were kept, and after slaughtering the monks and 
nuns and clergy and leading men — all who had any par- 
ticular book-culture — , suddenly run about to read the 
codices they had destroyed and to hold friendly talk with 
the wise men they had butchered, and in this way pickt 
up a lot of legends and traditions and details, many of 
them so minute as to be unknown to most learned men 
even now. And so they went home and elaborated heathen 
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genealogies and myths and tales, for the use of a population 
whose masses had already abandoned and now openly ridi^ 
cvled not a little of what they had inherited. No amount 
of intercourse with foreign slaves and wives and concubines ^ 
at home, or of parleyings and ale-drinkings with English or 
Irish friends or allies abroad, would be sufficient for such 
a phenomenon as this. 

Such a process of building up heathen God-lore, if 
possible at all, can only be conceivable on condition of its 
being local and very slow. It must have taken a thousand 
years first to have formed such mythic cycles of song and 
saga, and then for these to have spread abroad, and sunk 
down into the dialects and the tribal settlements. Yet we 
find as far back as the 7th and 8th centuries in Scandi- 
navian England, and as early as trustworthy monuments go 
in the motherland, that the chief of these myths were then 
well known in the North , often curiously localized , the 
oldest remembered places and things being named after 
them, while here and there they have left their mark on 
works of art. 

All sceptical periods are highly credulous. The present 
is a highly sceptical age, and therefore beyond measure 
credulous. It denies a priori all miracles, tho the world is 
full of mysteries and miracles. But impossibilities like these, 
miracles so miraculous, we decline to accept. 

It is clear, if this wonderful process began and was 
largely fixt in the 9th and following century, that no heathen 
or Christian materials so employed could be later than the 
8th age. Yet a multitude of the pieces referred to by Prof. 
Bugge are from the middle age, some of them later still, 
when additions and alterations were daily made to the older 
Christian or half Christian legends. Testimony taken from 
such sources is therefore simply valueless. 

What mythic songs and remains Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark and England originally had — we shall never 

20 
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know. What is left was chiefly preserved in Iceland, the 
Holy Land of the Northern peoples, whose geographical 
position made it the isolated ocean- surrounded depositary of 
so much that was antique, such treasures of olden tradition, 
in the families of chieftains who united in their own persons 
the lore of Land-right, Doom-right and Priest-right. Saxo 
in Denmark has preserved some striking remains of this 
kind, often showing a curious local stamp, unhappily not 
seldom in a confused shape. ForSaxo's date is too modern; 
heathenry was then largely forgotten in Denmark.. In fact 
Scandinavia proper, like England itself, has lost the ma^s 
of its primitive manuscripts and monuments from attacks 
by strangers, internal calamities, civil wars, endless destruc- 
tion, the ravages of the Reformation and neglect and Van- 
dalism in general. England still has some costly fragments, 
to which must be added the Wessobrunner Prayer, now 
extant only in an Old-Saxon dress, as the 0. Saxon 
Heliand is doubtless a mere translation from Old-English. 
Our -English Epical Lays and Charms also contain valuable 
heathen reminiscences, tho the subjects are mainly Christian. 
But the whole bearing of England on this head has 
been misunderstood by Prof. Bugge. All the Scando-Goths 
probably had more or less the same chief Gods, with many 
clan differences and minor deities, and tales varying — as 
such things do in all lands and times. But whatever mythic 
songs any of the German or Saxon or Frisic races may 
have had, are lost. As far as we know, only the Northmen, 
the folk- stems in Scandinavia and England, had what we 
understand by developt Mythology. Germany can show a 
couple of short interesting mythical fragments; but what is 
now vulgarly called » German Mythology « is — the wholesale 
annexation, the theft bodily, by Germany in modem times 
(for all this traffic is comparatively modern) of the whole 
mythic store of Scandinavia and England. 
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Now whatever nuggets of God-lore may be found in 
England are doubly costly, in this particular argument, from 
their extreme antiquity. Already in the 2nd century after 
Christ there was a large Northern settlement in England; 
this continually increast, mixt with Frisians and other 
Scando-Goths, and at last they founded "kingdoms*. The 
Wiking invasions were merely a second outflow from the 
same Northern hive, now speaking dialects which the lapse 
of several centuries had considerably modified from those of 
the first settlers in Britain. But the oldest Iron-age soldiers 
and colonists from Scandinavia carried their native Runes 
with them to Britain, together with their homeland temple- 
tales. Accordingly — in spite of endless destruction, and. ^ 
early Christianization , and the rapid spread of the Latin 
letters (the alphabet of the Church and of Western civili- 
zation), English Runic Monuments begin with the 5th year- 
hundred; fragments of Scandian pagan myths are carved on 
stone in England in the 7th age; while traces of Scandian 
god-lore show themselves in English manuscripts in the 8th 
century; we having no skinbooks written in English earlier 
than that date. 



Prof, Buggers 1st Part. 

But let us now go thro our learned critic's pamphlet 
more in detail. 

The Anses, 

At p. 1, in connection with the anses, the 0. E. es, 
Icel. ^siR, in modern Danish aser, he says that on the 
Danish Kragehul-Moss Spear-shaft is a genitive mansname 
ASUGiSALAS, wWch is » graphic « for anscgisalas. As all the 
letters in this inscription are continuous, not divided into 
words, each decipherer will of course separate and group 
them as seems him best, so as to give what he thinks a 

20* 
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good meaning. Prof. Bugge has so done, and got the group 
above, which he thinks is a mansname. His version of this 
risting ha$ not yet been made public. I have found no 
such mansname here. At all events the runes as they 
stand can only be redd iEsuGiS/EL^Es, and I cannot see how 
the plain iEs is » graphic* for iENs. If the n had been pro- 
nounced when the lance-shaft was carved, the rune-cutter 
would have given us iENs. As it was not, he gave us ^rs. 
3ut as Prof. Bugge has made the plain & into a, because 
he otherwise has no a in his 0. N. alphabet, so m% is to be 
graphic* for iENs to fit his reading or learning. I mention 
this here because in other places, when it suits his purpose, 
he hangs the whole world on the color of a vowel, the very 
smell of a consonant. 

The Nordendorf Brooch, 

At p. 2 he says that the Nordendorf Brooch, which I 
take to have been of 5th century North-English origin, 
bears in Old-Northern Runes the inscription wigi I>onar, 
» Thenar vie« , may Thonar (or Thorj wi (or bless), which 
would be surprising indeed on a Brooch, Fastener or Fibula. 
As far as I know, no such formula has ever been found on 
personal ornaments or clasps or tools of any kind in any 
land. What this garment-pin really bears is: 3 scribbles, 
the names of the owners from time to time, as it changed 
hands. The first is: ^leubwini, a mansname, made out of 
the 2 Old-English names commonly spelt eleof or elof and 
wini. The second is: LONiEwoRE, a mansname, consisting of 
the 2 0. E. names loni and worr or worry. The third is: 
woDiEN wiNiwoNiEwyo ; woD-«N being a not uncommon 0. E. 
masculine name, as coin is still, tho scarce, a mansname in 
England and Scandinavia. wiNiwoN^Ewyo is a womansname 
in the dative, compounded of 2 0. E. words, but this is the 
first time I have seen this name won with a feminine 
ending. Thus this Srd risting simply says: wodjev- gives -this 
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to-the-lady'WimwovMw, who was of course his wife or sweet- 
heart or kinswoman or friend. 

Foreign wordSf etc. 

At p. 4 we have the argument that the Northern myths 
could not be older than the 9th and 10th centuries, because 
they contain a number of Latin words , especially such as 
had been learned by the Wikings in England. As to this, 
I suppose we must still place glorious old Bishop Wulfila 
in the middle of the 4th century; yet the Maeso-Gothic texts 
contain many foreign words, Classical and other. The same 
is the case with all the other oldest Scando-Gothic manu- 
scripts, which go back to the 8th age, the outland words 
there found being usually very much older in popular use 
than that date. 

And with regard to England, it was a Roman province 
for about 350 years, down to 401. An -altar has been 
found there, dated 154 years after Christ, to the Scando- 
Gothic God jcFiTER-TANARcs , THCNOR Or THDR. Cohorts aud 
military Colonies from all Roman lands were in garrison in 
England, including a Grseco-Syriac population at Corbridge, 
and many Altars in Britain bear Greek inscriptions, one of 
them by a Greek high-priestess. Even Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics have been found there. Gothic Scandinavians fared 
far and wide before Christ among the Greek colonies near 
them, and after Christ in the Imperial service in Italy and 
Byzantium, also mingling with Western and Eastern popu- 
lations and cohorts and legions and garrisons half the world 
over, besides their frequent contact with their kinsmen in 
Britain and elsewhere. Thence alone swarms of Roman and 
Classical words would come in and did come in, among the 
English in particular and the Northmen in general, aided by 
intercourse with Romanized Gaul and half Romanized Ger- 
many. All know what great wanderers the Britons, Angles, 
and Northmen generally, were. 
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We see then that our Scando- Anglic forefathers had 
more than 1400 years to pick up a few Greek words, and 
700 for them to ^earn a few Latin (which were often 
half Greek) before the 8th century after Christ. And as to 
English vocables not of Classical origin, who has told Prof. 
Bugge that they did not exist in Xh^Seandian dialects also't 
They may quite w6ll, for all that we can say. New runic 
finds in this way give such missing links. Even the very 
oldest Scandian book-remains are so modern, that we can 
draw no conclusion from such words not being found there. 
In the one folk-land or the other, as we are all aware, 
ancient words continually draw back and others take their 
place. — In illustration of Latin words which very early made 
their way to Scandinavia, if^hen we cannot tell, I will mention 
one (unknown in English)^) which is not in the Scandian 
heathen songs, but might have been, for it became a 
favorite in Scandinavia. Rapidly a household term there, 
it formed derivatives, and drove out older expressions. I 
refer to k^er, kar, dear, beloved, with such formatives as the 
Swedish kIrlek Danish kerlighed. Whether indirectly bor- 
rowed from some old Romance speech or taken directly from 
the Latin carus, this Scandian k^er, ker is none the less 
certainly a Roman vocable. Now in the iland of Gotland 
was found in 1871 an exceptionally shaped granite block, 
bearing a rather long funeral inscription in the later runes, 
some in unusual shapes, and with the scarce type + for 
B. Some letters are dim or worn away, but the whole 
formula can be redd, and many of the words are too plain 
for doubt. Among the distinct ones are: 

CFDR, sar kiarn, bru[»dr (siui) rdI>disl. 

OVER, to -HIMSELF DEAR, BROTHER (his) R. 

That is, In memory of his beloved Brother RuthuisL 



*) The solitary KAGGERLE55C (= karleyk) , 1. 2187 in the Or- 
mulum, ed. White, is a mere late Wikingism. 
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Now this grave-^totte carmot be later than the 9th cen- 
tury. It is heathen, and its whole style both in runes and 
execution is very antique. But it was a public monument 
in the common local language, and was intended to be 
understood by all who saw it. And yet the Latin word 
CARDS is not only here fully Scandinavianized as quite a 
current expression^ but it has even had time to become 
dialectized, so as to get the well-known broken vowel u, 
for A. The ac. s. masc. of car would at this time usually 
be KARAN. But so current was the word that the falling 
syllable is slurred, and for the 2 syllables karan we have 
the monosyllable kurn. Thus so common in Gotland in the 
9th year-hundred, it must have been used there very long^ 
before. It is only the want of really old written remains in 
Scandinavia, which hinders us from adding many other such 
examples. 

But difference of Gender! Well. Surely, however, 
nothing is more illusory. All practical philologists are well 
aware, that a word may have different genders in the same 
land in different districts at the same time, and even in the 
same district at the same moment, and that genders often 
fluctuate in the same land as years go by. 

That viKiNGR should be originally an English term is 
most unlikely, tho it may be older in Scandinavia, and 
therefore in England, than has been supposed. And if 
VIKINGR, the pirate, was originally English (wicing), why was 
not viking, a pirate -expedition, also used in England? 

It is true enough that seeing is slurred from SiEcciNG. 
It was pointed out nearly 150 years ago by a learned Eng- 
lishman, Edward Lye. But this SiEcciNG most likely existed 
also in tlie oldest Scandinavian. If we had voluminous 
Scandian skinbooks from the 8th century, we might prove 
it. We have not, and therefore can only prove that the 
oldest Scandian codices are modern. But it is surely most 
unreasonable that a word so common and so widely spread 
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all over Scandinavia — as far back as we can go and. in 
still living provincial dialects — as SiENG, a bed, should 
have been borrowed from England by Wikings. The same 
is the case with the word mRo, the house-guard or house- 
hold, like SiENG found in Scandinavia in a shortened form 
because the monuments are so late. The longer forms meet 
us in 0* English -and Ohg. These two words were so much 
the more likely to have been also Old-Scandinavian, as 
they both exist in the excessively Scandinavian 0. North- 
English. 

The former is even there slurred, exactly as in Scandia, 
having become song. The latter is in a shape more antique 
than in South-English, hiorad. As an example how it goes 
with such things I may mention, that both s^eccing or SiENG 
and HiwRED died out hundreds of years ago in England. 
Yet, in the N. Engl, speech the former is still found as 
soNK and sdnk. As to mwREo, before it became extinct in 
England, it had gone over to the shorter forms hird and 
HERD, just as in Scandinavia. Of the many words used by 
our forefathers for Couch ^ Sleeping place ^ only 2 are now 
commonly left, bed in English and SiENo in Scandinavian. 

That WIG is borrowed from the Latin vices, has never 
yet been proved. 

That FLJOD, a woman, should be dipt out of 0. English 
female names ending in -fled, is simply monstrous. 

As to drekka ok d(£ma being an imitation of the English 
drincan and dryman, surely this guess is no better. 

Common people would rather think veig, strength, con- 
nected with veig, strong drink, than that veig, liquor should 
be eventually taken from the 0. E. w^ge a cup. That both 
may perhaps originally have sprung from the same Northern 
root, is quite another matter. 

And as to the borrowed Irish or Keltic words. We 
are all aware that certain Keltic and Finnish and other 
words early crept into Scandinavia. And why should they 
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not? The Scandinavians were in frequent contact with 
these peoples. That no Scandinavian should ever visit Keltic 
lands and folks, and no Kelt ever have seen a Scandinavian, 
before these famous and exact 9th and 10th centuries after 
Christ, is — well, it is food for the simple. 

Loke and Frigg, 

On his page 10 Prof. Bugge asserts that loke*s accusa* 
tion against frigg, that she had slept in the arms of her 
Brother (I suppose a misprint for Brothers, referring to the 
story about vile and ve), must have been imported from 
England at a very late date. For, says he, it is taken 
from Abbot Alfric of Malmsbury^), at the end of the 10th 
or beginning of the 11th century. If this Alfric be the 
excellent Archbishop of Canterbury, the book will be no 
older. Alfric says in the poem that this blood-shame took 
place between jove and vends. Now this slander, continues 
Prof. Bugge, against the fair venus was unknown in Classical 
times, and was first taught the heathen barbarians by ^ 
Christian priests, to bring the Classical Gods into contempt. 
How all this could interest the Scandians, who knew little 
and cared less about jove and vends in a Roman sense, I 
fail to see. But meantime here as elsewhere in Prof. 
Bugge's pages, we must not be too strict. 

Let us, however, at once add to his statement, that it 
was really Classical and not Christian authors who first 
spread abroad this scandal, if scandal it be. For we must 
remember, that all mythologies abound in doubles and inter- 
mixtures and contradictions, chiefly sprung from the blending 
of local symbols and songs and superstitions. Scandinavia 



^) Printed , with translation , by J. M. Kemble , « Salopion and 
Saturn « , Part 2, 8vo. London 1846, p. 120 foil., and by 
Prof. N. M. Petersen in Annaler f. Nord. Oldk. Kjebenhavn 
1846, p. 76, foil. 
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was full of such. Even as to frigg herself, it is certain 
not only that frigg and prota were both originally one deity, 
but also that this female goddess was at first one and the 
same with the god frot or fret, the English frea. So also 
in the classic lands. Their traditions had one vencs, but 
they had also two, and three, and four. One of these was 
the daughter of Jupiter by the nymph Dione. Mars was the 
son of Jupiter and Juno, or, as others will, of Juno alone, 
just as Minerva was the daughter of Jupiter alone. In 
either case Mars was the son of Jupiter, whether with or 
without the help of Juno, and thus yenus and mars were 
literally Brother and Sister. But that mars really did sleep 
in vENDs's arms, no one can deny. All the Gods saw it, 
and great was their jeering and laughter thereat.. How 
then could this be a late libel, invented by Christian clergy?^) 
But let us hear what Alfric really communicates. His 
words have been misunderstood, and in fact he is in places 
unclear. This is natural enough, because he talks of the 
heathen in general , and also of the heathen Danes, so that 
now and then some confusion may arise. After a few sentences 
about idolatry in all lands and saturn and jove, he tells us that 



^) Of course the Christians early used the crimes of the heathen 
Gods as arguments against the heathen faith. These crimes, 
so far from being invented by the Christians, were continually 
appealed to by them as facts publicly acknowledged by the 
pagans themselves. I will only giye one example. In the 
early 3rd century, in book 10 of his » Recognitiones « , S. Clemens 
(or the author who goes under that name) declaims in a 
masterly manner against heathen idolatry. He cries shame 
on the beastly liyes of their » immortals ■ , as solemnly 
described by the pagan priests and poets. Among other 
things he points out, in section 16, that Jupiter committed 
incest with hia own sister, Juno, and also with his own 
daughter t Persephone (Proserpina), who bore to him Dionysius 
(Dionusos, Bacchus). With the endless yariations of these 
legends I haye here nothing to do. 
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several nations called Jove thor^ and that this thor was the 
favorite God of the Danish people. Also , that mars was 
jove's son, and was worshipt on the third day of the week 
as the battle-god, thus making him ty, tyr, the English tbw. 
Also, that another pagan man-god was mercury, to whon; 
the fourth day, Wednesday, was given, and that he was 
called pI>0N in Danish. Also, that there was a woman- deity 
named vends, honored on the Friday, and he expressly adds 
that she was called' frygg in Danish. Also that on the 
seventh day, Saturday, satdrn was worshipt, unhappily not 
giving the Danish name, if he existed in Denmark. 

Alfric also accuses Jupiter of having debaucht his two 
daughters diana and vends. This is therefore either a 
blundered myth, or an otherwise unknown local or late- 
Roman tradition, for we have no orthodox Classical tale 
about Jove's incest with Diana. 

However all this may be, Alfric distinctly asserts that 
according to Danish accounts Jove-xnoR lay with Venus- 
frycg, and that Mars-XY also lay with Venus-rRYCG, and that 
FRYCG and XY were Brother and Sister. 

Now Alfric had heard or redd all this before the year 
1000, in England, where there was an immense Danish 
population, many of them still pagans or only half Christ- 
ianized. Whence had these Danes gotten this belief? They 
had inherited it from their fathers, if old settled families; 
or they had brought it with them direct from Denmark, if 
they were more or less new comers. In either case this 
old heathen tradition was not invented by them in Christian 
England anno 1000 after Christ. And in the first instance 
it must have come from Denmark, Nor have we any hint 
that this was a new tale. All things are spoken of by 
Alfric — with his repeated was, was, was — as old establisht 
facts. Alfric's poem therefore proves that the accusation 
by LORE against frigg in the Elder Edda must have been 
very antique in the North. It is physically impossible that 
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it could have been copied from England so late as in the 
11th century, in which case it could not have become twisted 
and partly nationalized in Scandinavia before the 13th or 
14th century at the earliest. 

True it is that Alfric makes thor and not woden the 
greatest Danish God: 

Joue t6 wur3mynte, 

5am mserostan gode. 
But so he may have been. Alfric had no doubt good 
reasons for what he said. He knew more about these 
things than we do, and thcr plays the same supreme part 
in the centuries older English Beowulf, which, as we all 
are aware, is a Danish national Epic retold in England. 

Modern Etymologies. 
At p. 11 and following we learn that loki is lccifer, 

HYMIR is OENECS , TYR is TYDEDS , HLODYN is LaTONA , HJAlMaRR is 

mLAS, HERCULES or ERCOL is ORVARODDR, aud SO On. To these 
things I have nothing to say, except that it is this abuse of 
etymological and philological tricks which has justly excited 
the ridicule of sober people, and that with such leger- 
demain we may prove whatever we like, that anything is 
everything, and that everything is nothing at all. And it 
does not mend the matter, if, when we have no better 
argument, we call it » folk-etymology. « Where, indeed, we 
have a long succession of transitional forms on trustworthy 
monuments, something can be done. But by mere playing 
on words for a theory we accomplish nothing. If Prof. 
Bugge had remarkt that all mythologies have deep roots 
and have some things in common, and that sometimes even 
names may run into each other, but gnarled and twisted 
and split and shortened or lengthened at head or tail or 
both, and slurred and drawled in the most curious way — 
in short , as we vulgarly say , transmogrified , . of which all 
languages show so many laughable or surprising examples 
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— SO that they defy the usual etymological recipes and 
sink into mere »folk-etymologys — the case would have 
been different. But to crush and press the gradual or 
sudden and accidental developments of thousands of years 
from India to Iceland, as well as the spontaneous independent 
accidental upgrowth of parallel popular ideas, into the nar- 
row box called the Wikings of the 9th and 10th century — 
is meaningless. 

To such extremes does this system lead our learned 
author that, at p. 18, 19, obscurities in an old codex, or 
even a mistranslation in a littl6 known writer, hundreds of 
years before in Italy or somewhere else, gave his full armor 
to hjAlmar, and changed the Spider and her Web into rAn 
and her Sea-net, and compelled thor to save his life by the 
help of an Alder-tree, with whose aid he swang himself up 
out of the water, instead of quietly and respectably getting 
into a Boat, as the Latin author said that hercules — that 
is THOR — actually did. Bat then as thor was also achilles, 
there is no longer any difficulty. Prof. Bugge might have 
further proved that all these things were introduced into 
the North by Wikings in the 9th & 10th centuries by ad- 
ding — that thor was here, ofoo, Ulysses, who saved himself 
from Charybdis by swinging himself up with the aid of the 
figtree which grew over the rock. — It is true that this is 
in Homer, and all the chief Greek heathen writers were 
almost unknown before* the year 800 in the barbarous west, 
and scarcely re-appeared till after the fall of Constantinople. 
But such smair things need not trouble us. When the 
illustrious and learned Greek Theodore was made Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury he took Greek Mss. with him to Eng- 
land, among them a codex of Homer, probably the first 
known out of the Classical lands. This was in 670. The 
Greek school founded by Theodore declined after his epoch. 
But his skinbook Homer was of course not burned by the 
Wikings; on the contrary it was piously studied by them. 
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and they thus took the above episode from his Odyssey. 
Quod erai demonstrandum. 

Gods wandering in disguise. 

At p. 15 Prof. Biigge gives another proof that these 
Northern myths are from the middle-age. It is, that in 
them we have tales about mummed Gods wandering on 
earth, which were therefore imitated from » middle-age Latin 
redactions of Greek-Roman mythsi^). 

This need not keep us long. Such wanderings meet 
us abundantly all the world over. I never yet heard of any 
mythology which had them not. The veiy oldest religions 
have the most. They go back even to Paradise itself, 
when Animals as it were talkt with each other and with 
man, and when the first pair »heard the voice of the Lord 
God, walking in the garden in the cool of the day« ^). As 
might be expected, they also have survived into the Christian 
system. All thro the middle-age until now, we have in 
Christian Europe a whole cyclus of tales about Our Lord 
and St. Peter, and other Saints, — and about the Devil 
and his Mother or his Grandmother or his men — , going 
in various errands up hill and down dale, from the rich 
man's house to the poor shepherd's hut. 

The argument from the Folk-tale. 

Let us now turn to p. 25. — We have hitherto lookt 
upon all mythologies as ever-growing ever varying ever- 
mingling temple-tales and types and symbols and local 
legends and adventures of chiefs and clans, wandering in a 
thousand shapes, swollen by fanciful things continually added 
by poets, penetrating or making folk-tales and being 



^) olatinske Gjengiyelser fra Middelalderen af graBsk-romerske 

Myther.« 
^) Genesis, Ch. 3, v. 8. 
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influenced by them , back again. For such folk-tales and 
folk* ballads are often mere fragments or localizations or 
tribal adaptations of the temple-tales themselves. Such 
things are therefore, in substance, immensely antique. 

But Prof. Bugge informs us, that where there is a 
common element in a folk-tale and a Northern temple-tale, 
the latter has been made or modified by the folk-tale as 
pickt up from Latin or something else in the 9th or 10th 
century. 

Would it not be more reasonable to say, that the oldest 
and widest spread folk-tales are in substance thousands of 
years older than the 8th century, many of them being traced 
as far as we can go back — even to Egyptian Papyri in 
the graves of the dead, and to Assyrian and Babylonian 
stones and tablets in the temples of great kings — to the 
farthest East and the farthest West, the farthest North and 
the farthest South? 

The Old Language and the New. 

But we now come to something muct more serious. 
Detis ex machina. We cut the Gordian knot, as we cannot 
unloosfe it. At p. 28 Prof. Bugge handles that great crux 
— the language. And what is the result? It is this: 

As far back as we can go with the help of the later 
and the oldest Runes, there prevailed in Scandinavia — 
say for the first 800 years after Christ — a language which 
was NOT • Northern!. During this period its Northern 
characteristics are so little developt, that we with good 
reason may call it a »germansk« (that is, a Scando-Gothic) 
dialect. 

In the year 801, however, or, strictly, a few moons 
after the 9th century opens, all this is changed. There 
then all at once bursts forth, »in the 9th century*, a full- 
feathered •» Northern « individuality in the language, oin sound, 
grammatical forms, syntax and word-stuflf this new tung 
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was quite diflferent from that which exclusively prevailed in 
the North down to the 7th and 8th year-hundred « ^). 

And as there was this sudden revolution in the lan- 
guage, we cannot be astonisht that there was an equally 
sudden revolution in the religious belief and songs of the 
Scandinavians. The more miracles, the merrier. Only we 
must allow some few years for the new tung to settle down 
and fix itself, before we can expect new lays about the new 
God-myths in the new language. 

All this is very surprising, absolutely incredible, alto- 
gether impossible. It is also curious as regards myself per- 
sonally. 

When I publisht the result of my Old-Northern Runic 
studies, some 14 years ago, I endeavored to show and 
prove by facts, that Northern speech-lore during this cen- 
tury, misled by German theories, had wandered into a 
wrong path; that the present shibboleth about all the Scan- 
dian lands having once in the oldest historical times spoken 
one language, this being 14th century Icelandic, now mis- 
called » Old-Northern «, was a colossal mistake, and would 
have been a physical and geographical contradiction. I 
showed that no such immense land-group, any where or 
any time, as Scandinavia, ever had one tung, even as a 
conventional book-language, in ages. which had no centrali- 
zation and no schools. On the contrary, in those sweeps 
of wide territory which were not yet Sweden or Norway or 
Denmark or England, but only many-kinged folklands, there 
were naturally and inevitably only local dialects, the talks 
of the several stems and families which had gradually 
settled or spread in the various shires, these dialects — 



^) »det er da i Lyd, i Former, i de for Saetnings-bygningen 
Dodyendigste Formord og oyerhoyed i Ordforraadet gjennem- 
gi'ibende forskjelligt fia det Sprog, der var det eneraadende 
i Norden indtil i 7de og 8de Aarhundred.« S. Bugge. 
Studier, p, 28. 
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— however agreeing in essentials — of course always changing 
and intermingling; but that we know nothing^ of these 
things, save when we are holpen by the scanty Runic monu- 
ments. I pointed out that all non'runic Scandinavian liter- 
ature is modem, and that we must therefore try to get 
light from the next best source, the oldest Scandian colonies, 

whose literature is old. The earliest of these is England, 

• 

whose Anglo-Gothic settlement began in the 2nd century 
after Christ; the next great outflow was to Iceland, about 
the year 900. There are 700 winters between these dates. 

We guess a Utile about the oldest non-runic English 
dialects, nothing about the oldest Icelandic. It is not till 
the 5th century that English runes begin to help us, till 
the 8th that English parchments come in. A little before 
1200 a couple of Icelandic vellums enable us to see that 
Icelandic then was very diflferent from the polisht orthodox 
schooled classical Icelandic of the 14th century. Thus the 
first English parchments are nearly 500 years more ancient 
than the earliest Icelandic, which are from the middle age. 
The contrast is immense. In 500 or 400 or even 300 or 
200 years a language undergoes surprising alterations. "What 
the raixt colony -dialect of Iceland was about the year 900, 
we can not know. It was certainly very different to the 
(300 winters later) oldest parchment Icelandic. The oldest 
known Swedish skinbook dates after 1250, the oldest Danish 
is later still. 

I also showed that in Old-Northern Runic remains in 
Scandinavia we find the local talks not only not Icelandic, 
but on a par generally with the oldest h]nglish, especially 
the oldest North-English; and that, also speaking generally, 
we see that the oldest runish Scandinavian, tho bearing its 
own Northern character amid its many dialectic variations, 
— stands on the same footing as all the other oldest 
Scando-Gothic folk-moles of which monuments have come 
down to us. 

21 
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At the same time I drew attention to the fact, that 
what for some centories has disiinguisbt the Scandian tungs 
from the English, (the Passive verb and the Post-article), 
were later local Scandinavian developments, did not begin 
to show themselves in Scandian till late in the 10th year- 
hundred, and were not known to or used by those multitu- 
dinons Scandian populations — chiefly Danish — which 
swarmed over into England in the Wiking period, occupying 
half the country, the Danelag, English provinces which have 
written monuments still left from that olden time, and whose 
strongly markt folk-dialects have remained to this very day, 
but in neither of which we have yet found Wiking examples 
of the Passive Voice or the affixt Article. It follows from 
this that the Scandian Pirates who came direct from the 
North and settled in England in the 9th and 10th centuries 
— spoke a language which was not »Northem«. How this 
could be, I leave to Prof. Bugge to explain. 

But I also remarkt that the older German dialects, in 
their use of sik, sich, had nearly as much of a Passive or 
Middle form as Scandinavia in the 11th and I2th centuries, 
but that this use of sik went on developing in Scandinavia 
while it grew less^ common in Germany, and was little used 
in old Jutlandic. At the same time a large part of North 
and South Jutland has kept unchanged its original prefixt 
Article, just as we have done in England. The English 
could not form a Passive or Reflective by the help of sik, 
as they so early lost this sik, tho they long kept the pro- 
nominal adjective sin, which latter however has also centuries 
since died out in England. I therefore asserted that the 
Old-English, especially the 0. North-English, — whose 
slurrings and simplifications were as rapid as those of 
Scandinavia, while the South-English was doggedly con- 
servative — was the best kev to the 0. Northern runic 
remains in the homeland, and a costly help to the study of 
the Scandian tungs in general. 
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But the moment I quietly and modestly advanced these 
views, — the result of years of special study — , I was 
covered with obloquy in Scandinavia, the Icelandic-as- 
Old-Northern school being up in arms against me; while in 
England and America the fruits ot iny long and painful 
labors excited great attention, and were approved by many 
of the best philologists. 

We now see that Prof. Bugge, without mentioning my 
name, has entirely come round to my views. Only, instead 
of many dialects^ he still speaks of one language; and, 
instead of calling the oldest Northern a oScando- Gothic* 
tung, he calls it »germansko. 

But he adds something against which I beg strongly to 
protest. He says that this »one<- Scandian language during 
the first 800 years after Christ was not » Northern «, and 
that suddenly, by the year 801 or 811 or 821, or whatever 
the date was, all the various Scandian populations had 
agreed to evolve out of their winner consciousness* a new 
language, quite different from the older one, a new tung 
now for the first time » Northern.* 

We can only smile at all this extravagance. Such a 
wonder was never before heard of since the world began. 
In every country there are various talks, and these local 
dialects go on, changing and mixing, some slowly some 
quickly; so that at the same time in the same land we 
have many fluctuating moles, some simpler and more -modern, 
others more old-fashioned and cumbrous, othersome with 
mixtures strange of both old and new. But no dialect- group 
can jump from one extreme to the other in a week or a 
generation. They crumble and grow by degrees, durifig 
thousands of years. Else all intercourse would cease; no 
man could speak with his own grandfather; the language of 
the Law the Temple the Scald the Market and the Home 
— would become gibberish. And all that we have left of 
written Scandinavian, from the time of Christ downwards, 

21* 
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shows ODe and the same »)Northern«' tung, but slowly 
changing in its various local shapes, so that one year- 
hundred was never cut off from the speech and syntax and 
word-stuff of its foreganger. 

At this very moment there are scores of dialects in 
Scandinavia, some of them so practically different, that 
people from the one district cannot understand those from 
the other. There are, unhappily, also at least 2 con- 
ventional artificial Book-languages in official use, and — 
however unnecessary and absurd and injurious it may be, 
yet — the fact is, that most books intended to be widely 
redd are instantly translated from the one Scandian book- 
tung to the other. Yet all this does not hinder the ad- 
vance of the Scandian lands on the same lines with a 
certain amount of uniformity in every direction. And I ask 
any honest philologist whether all these dialects and both 
these book-languages are not yet — taken together and on 
the whole — essentially one speech, and that ISorthernl If 
not, neither may we any longer speak of English or French 
or Italian or Spanish or Frisic or Saxon or German, or 
any other mole, for all these folk-groups have — and always 
have had — , each of them, manifold folk-talks desperately 
different. And however allied or intermixt these tungs may 
be, in border-lands even curiously sliding into' each other, 
they all in historical times have developt certain distinctive 
marks qf sound or sense or both, which we call their 
characteristics. 

But we now come to Prof. Bugge's application of his 
new doctrine as to the mother-tung of Scandinavia during 
the first 800 winters after Christ. He declares roundly 
(p. 3, 4) that it was so different from the new one which 
sprang up in the 9th century, that we cannot write the 
mythic lays therein, which must therefore be younger than 
the 8th age. 
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Even admitting this assertion, which / do not, I say 
that the actual question in dispute is here lost sight of. 
Old Italian or Greek dialects 750 years before Christ were 
most unlike those 250 before Christ, and these again 
strangely different from book-Latin and book-Greek under 
the later Emperors. Yet the mythology of the Classical 
peoples was the same in all great essentials from 750 B.C. 
till the days of Constantine. Their chief temple-songs and 
formulas all along rested on the same great myths, were in 
substance the same. The forms and metres might alter as 
the dialects altered, but they went on all the same, silently 
re-written or accommodated or imitated as circumstances 
required. So has it been in all times and lands. 

The Charlemagne and Roland Saga, for instance, in its 
oldest and simplest shape, and with its enlargements and 
modernizations up to its latest French copyings — has 
change of dialect thrown any difficulty in its way? 

Suppose I were to assert, that in England certain 
religious ideas could not be older than the 16th or 17th 
century, because the older tungs were impracticable? Yet, 
as a fact, we have the Lord's Prayer or Christian verities, 
sacred formulas or Hymns and Bible-teachings, in prose or 
in verse, from the Tth year-hundred downwards, and in 
local dialects immensely differing from each other. 

In all such cases it is the substance which we look for. 
We cannot now literally translate a single Edda-song with 
its original full force into any modern Northern dialect, any 
.Old-English or Old-French lay into modern English or 
modern French. Even Shakespear himselt, in his original 
text, is already largely antiquated both in words and gram- 
mar, and an enormous explanatory literature has sprung up 
respecting his writings. Yet we can render the substance of 
the oldest Scando-Gothic remains in many beautiful forms 
and metres, more or less like the original. The oldest 
mythical Edda-lays could therefore have been chaunted or 
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written, in Scandinavia, as easily in the 1st century after 
Christ, as in the 9th or in the 19th, 

The Death of Baldor. 

We are now able to take up the Baldor myth, p. 34. 

One argument in favor of Baldor being copied from 
Christ is, the words: »engi ma haldaz domr hans«, no doom 
or sentence of his can he carried out^)^ that is, all his dooms 
or judgments are useless and helpless. This seems very 
strange. Surely the older version should be preferred: no 
doom of his can be held hack or resisted. That is: His sen- 
tence is final. 

At p. 35 our author announces that the blind hado is 
taken from the legendary blind longinus (an ancient Roman 
mansname), who pierces Christ on the Cross. 

In the canonical Gospel of St. John, ch. 19, v. 34, 
we are told, in the original Greek, that a soldier stack our 
Saviour's side with loyai], longke, a spear. All judicious 
commentators are agreed, that later legends have manufac- 
tured their fabulous longids or longincs from this Greek 
word. And indeed it is so evident that it speaks for itself. 
Meantime, certain it is that neither St. John nor any other 
canonical Gospel has one word about this nameless soldier 
being hlind, which wg^s unknown to all the oldest Church. 
Whence then came this idea? The Danish Professor Svend 
Grundtvig has said, from the Baldor Myth, Prof. Bugge 
says, the Baldor myth was enricht with this detail — the 
blind hado — from the Christian legend. How old, then,, 
is this pseudo-Christian tale? 

Neither the older nor the later and fabulous authorities 
give any answer. The apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus, 
5th and 6th century, has not one word about the spearman 



^) wMen der er den Eiendommelighed ved ham, at ingen af 
hans Domme kan holde sig. « 
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being blind. Add, that all the oldest traditions know nothing 
of Christ being stabbed with a lance before he gave up the 
ghost. This always takes place after his death. It is the 
still later stories which now and then say, that our Lord 
was first transfixt and then died. But they are of no value, 
just because they are so late. It is' true that, at p. 36, 
Prof. Bugge speaks of Longinus as known in England in the 
10th or 11th century. It would have been wonderful indeed 
if he had not. But this means, that be occurs in a scribble 
of 3 lines, (2 of them in Latin )^). 

In fact we need no further proof of how such details 
grow, than this question of blindness. In the oldest Greek 



') As we all know, the invocation of heathen Gods in medical 
Charms survived in Christian times, the names being changed 
to Christ , S. Peter and other Apostles , Angels or Christian 
heroes. Among other such names in old Charms — which 
are often wholly or partly in Latin — we have now and 
then that of longids or longinus, invoked to cure sicknesses 
connected with the bloody he having pierced the side of the 
Crucified. In the few such Longinus - spells I have seen, 
he is never called blind, and never called upon to heal blind- 
ness. So here. Among the Old -English Galdor- songs at 
the end of 0. Cockayne's first volume (Leechdoms, Wort- 
cunning and Starcraft of Early England, London 1864 p. 392) 
we have the passage referred to by Prof. Bugge. It is a 
spell against the Stitch — from a Ms. of about the begin- 
ning of the 11th century: 

»Wi5 gestice. 
nWrid cristes msel and sing driwe dsBr on dis and pater 
noster. longinus miles lancea ponxit domlnum et restitit sanguis 
et recessit dolor« . — "For a stitch. Write a cross of Christ, 
and sing over the place this thrice «. 

In the 11th century 0. South-English prose legend »The 
Uplifting of the Holy Rood • (Cotton Ms. Julius e vy, publisht 
pp. 99—107 of Dr. R. Morris's Legends of the Holy Hood), 
we are told at p. 107 that the name of the centurion was 
LONGiNDS; but he is here so far from being blind ^ that he 
SAW (nHe gqseahd) all the wonders that happened ^t Our 
Lord's death, and therefore believed and was baptized. 
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Gospel of Nicodemus (5th century), and in the Latin version 
(5th century), the Centurion is spoken of, but he has no 
name; while no Spear-bearer at all is mentioned, still less 
one who was blind. In the largely interpolated later Greek 
text (6th century), the Centurion is called longinus^), and 
it is said that ofier Christ's death an unnamed soldier speared 
Jesus in the side; no word about his being blind. 

Thus no canonical and no heretical book knows any- 
thing of a blind spear-bearer stabbing Christ. I therefore 
again ask: how old is this fable in the Western Church? 

— Prof. Bugge does not say; but the oldest constructive 
example he gives, a drawing in an Irish Ms. in St. Gallen 
from the 9th century, is far too late as a source for the 
organic Scandinavian myth, tho it suits as to date, when 
lookt upon as borrowed by an Irish artist from the story 
he had heard about the Scandian Baldor, there being at this 
time great intercourse between the Northmen and the Kelts 
in Ireland and elsewhere. In fact a large part of Ireland, 
including Dublin, was at this period under the sway of 
Wiking kings and their followers, chiefly men from Norway. 

— All the other instances adduced by the learned Professor 
are so modern, that I shall not waste powder and shot 
upon them. 

On one only will I dwell for a moment. It is the work 
called »Toled6th Jeschu»), used by me in my 0. N. Runic 
Mon. Vol. I, p. 432 as a proof that Prof. Svend Grundtvig 
was right, but here by Prof. Bugge as an argument that he 
was wrong. Now this piece is from the 13th century, and 
was written to blacken Christ and the Christians. It tells 



^) The oldest dated Syriac ms., now in Florence, is from the 
year 586. On a coarse drawing of the Crucifixion in this 
codex is written AOriNOc = longinus, the only word in Greek 
in the whole skinbook. V. Gardth'Msev^ Griechische Palaeo- 
graphie. 8vo. Leipzig 1879, p. 157. 
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US that all trees had taken oath not to bear, not to lift up, 
the Lord if his foes would crucify him; but that Judas found 
a shrub forgotten by the erranders, pulled it up, took it to 
the priest.s, — and this herb suddenly stood stiff as a beam 
while the Jews hanged Christ upon .it. — I need not add, 
that this absurd fable is otherwise unknown to all the learned 
Jews, and has never been found in any of the Talmuds and 
Targums, even the latest. 

Surely any common reader would at once recognize 
here a late middle - age variation borrowed from the antique 
Baldor-myth, which wandered to every land whither the 
Northmen came; and they went far and wide in feud and 
foray, in peace and war, also repeatedly to Africa and Spain. 
But no! Our learned critic insists that this idle tale also 
was used by the Wikings, Judas being changed by them 
into Loke, and the forgotten cabbage-stalk into the Mistelto. 
If so, according to his theory, this Hebrew fable must have 
been current before the 9th age, tho no shadow of a proof 
has ever been found. Thus, — for so we must believe — 
this ridiculous joke, theoretically known in the 8th year- 
hundred, was pickt-up by the Hebrew-learned Angles or Kelts 
in England or Ireland, was by them taught to their very 
dear friends the red-handed Wiking plunderers in the 9th, 
and so by the lOth had grown an integral part of the Baldor 
story — only twisted round, so that the Cabbage -stalk, 
which had unluckily become a cross, was by the Wiking- 
Scald duly rectified to an arrow! 

After this we shall not be surprised to see (p. 48) 
another brilliant specimen of loan. Among the many mis- 
siles cast at Baldor, were also stones. Now no stones were 
actually hurled at Jesus when he was crucified, as all the 
canonical, apocryphal and other accounts testify. But just 
therefore the evidence is absolute of identity and of borrowing 
by the Wikings; for there might have been some obscure 
heretical variation as to Christ's death , a variant unknown 
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to US but well known to the Wikings in the 9th or 1 0th 
year- hundred, which actually did say that the Saviour was 
first stoned; and it was this never -yet -heard -of variation 
which — they really followed! — And this reminds me of 
a story told at the beginning of this century, about the 
keeper and exhibitor of the curious and absurd things then 
collected in the Grammar- school at Birmingham in England. 
Se non vero, d bene trovdto. After showing and describing 
the one laughable object after the other, the keeper came 
to an old Sword. 'And this', he said, 'is the Sword with 
which the prophet Balaam^) killed his Ass'. A spectator, 
however, who knew his Bible better, cried out: 'Why, man, 
Balaam had no Sword; he only wisht he had one'. 'Well, 
weir, answered the showman, 'what I mean is, that this is 
the very Sword which Balaam wisht he had!' 

Another evidence (p. 49). In the oldest Scandian re- 
mains Dreams play a great part. They did so in England 
also, and elsewhere. Accordingly, Baldor had gruesome 
vision-bodings. Baldor is Christ. Christ had ru> such dreams; 
but he might have had, ought to have had. So it was just 
that death-shadow which he ought to have had and had not^ 
helpt by the dream which actually visited Pilate's wife, 
which was copied by the Wikings when they fabricated the 
Baldor story! 

That the devil egged on the death of Christ (p. 50) 
is 9,nother feature borrowed by the Wikings and given to 
Loke. For Loke was the Fiend in the Christian sense, so 
nluch the more as he was also Judas, and also Lucifer, and 
also Mercury, and Apollo, and Eris the goddess of strife, 
and as many more as we like. 

P. 53. When people live no longer, they go to another 
world. Our forefathers called that place Hell, the Hades of 
the Bible and of the cultivated nations. But Baldor expired 



1) Numbers, Ch. 22, v. 29. 
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and went to another world. Thus again a Baldor-myth, imi- 
tated from the death of Jesus. Else Baldor could not have 
gone to another place, a spirit-hou^e, when he died! 

P. 53. Criminals are punisht. Loke, the actual plotter 
of the death of Baldor, Hado being only Loke's unconscious 
and innocent tool, was a criminal. So he was seized by 
the Gods and bound to a cliff, and there he remains helpless 
till Ragnarok, the weird -day of the Anses. Thus a copy 
from the punishment of Satan. — Unhappily, however, the 
Devil, who instigated the Saviour's destruction, was not 
bound. Nay, in the Revelation af St. John we are told 
that tho Satan is now free he shall not always remain so, 
for that the time shall come when he shall be manacled for 
1000 years, then let loose for a while to do his worst against 
the saints, but shall be miserably criisht at last, and shall 
then be tortured in Gehenna, the Bottomless Pit, — tor ever. 

Here, then, is a great discrepancy. How shall we get 
over it? Of course the Bound Loke was copied from the 
Unbound Satan all the same. But how? — Here again 
arises the question, whence and when comes the Bound Devil? 
It is in no canonical Gospel. It is in no apocryphal Gospel 
in this way. It crops out later in another shape. The 
earliest known instance is in the Greek Nicodemus, Part 2, 
about the 6th century. Here, after the triumphant Healer 
has harried Hell, he commands the Ans[els to bind Satan, 
and then delivers him to Hades, the king of Hell, to be 
kept safe in fetters till the day of doom. — In the Latin 
version of this Gospel, text B, about the year 600, Satan 
is chained by Hades before the arrival of Christ in the world 
of spirits. — In the Old -English version, about 1st half of 
11th century, Christ seizes and binds Satan, giving him to 
be guarded as a prisoner by Hades ^). 



^) See p. 16 of Erangeliun^ Nicodemi (from ao early Uth cent, 
codex) in Heptateuchus by £dw. Thwaites, 8vo. Oxoniae 
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Now whence this bound Evil -One, a trait altogether 
unknown to the orthodox Christian Church, and whose 
earliest appearance is in a heretical book in the 6th year- 
hundred after Christ? I do not know. I never heard of any 
one who pretended to know. 

There are 3 ways open. It may have been an antici- 
pation^) of the threatened future chaining of the Fiend, 



1698. In this 0. S. E. prose text the masculine hades (the 
masculine infernus of the Latin version) is every where trans- 
lated SEo HELL (the hell-qceen), as a woman, — In the 
large fragment of the Nicodemus Gospel interwoven in the 
versified N. English Cursor Mundi (Part 3, p. 1038, &c.), 
this Scandinavian - pagan she has sunk to the Greek- 
Latin HE, but also to IT, as in modern English and modern 
Scandinavian. And no wonder. The Cursor Mundi is more 
than 300 years later than the 0. S. Engl. Nicodemus. — In 
this same Cursor Mundi. Nicodemus fragment it is not said 
that Christ binds Satan, when he delivers him over to King 
Hell. 
^) This nlucus a non lucendo** would seem impossible. But 
what cannot ingenuity eflfect? The Evil One is an element 
in the great chapter of Biblical Eschatology. The subject 
is immense; the variations, contradictions, crotchets of the 
Fathers are endless. I will give one example , from an 
author we all so highly honor, connected with those •> histo- 
rical, allegorical and moral « interpretations of Holy Writ 
which not unseldom led to such strange results. 8. Gregory 
the 1st or the Great (544 — 604), in his nLibri Moralium 
sive Expos, in lib. beati Job« (ed Parisiis 1705, fol. Vol. 1), 
again and again reminds us that the Devil freely wanders 
and freely tempts. Yet at col. 260, b. 8, ch. 7, sec. 39, the 
Whale is Leviathan and Leviathan is the Devil and the 
Devil is in prison. That is, the Fiend -Whale swims among 
the wicked thoughts which fill the heart of the sinner , and 
the sinner's heart is therefore the prison of Satan. 

Another step, and the prisoner is also bound. After 
again quoting the famous passage in the Apocalypse, Ch. 20, 
V. 1 — 3, which speaks of the chaining to . take place in a 
distant future , the pious Bishop continues (Col. 1059 , b. 32, 
ch, 40, sec. 22) : 
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spoken of by St. John. — It may have come in, over Alex- 
andria, from the East, tho from what exact school or quarter 



•»Ligatus quippe missus in 
abyssum perbibetur; quia re- 
trusus in pravorum cordibus, 
potentia divinae dispensationis 
adstringitur , ne inquantum 
nocere valet, effrenetur. ut 
quamvis per eos occulte saeviat, 
ad violentas tamen rapinas 
superbise non erumpat.« 



For he is spoken of as cast 
BOUND into the abyss ^ he^ 
cause ^ driven down into the 
hearts of evildoers^ he is held, 
fast hy the might of the divine 
dispensation; lest^ were he able 
to do hurt^ he should show 
unbounded fury. In this way^ 
tho he secretly may rage within 
them^ his haughty insolence 
cannot break forth in open 
violence. 



Yet another » allegorical « gloss, and Satan is more than 
Bound, he is dead. For, at col. 498, b. 15, ch. 221, sec. 70, 
we read: 



For with him in Hell are 
those [sinners] .^ in whom the 
same malignant spirit lieth 

DEAD. 



•iJlli quippe in inferno juxta 
ilium sunt , in quibus idem 
malignus spiritus mortuus 
jacet.a 

Things however are in reality not so fortunate. The 
writer's meaning is, that the ))Ipse« of the context is the 
Fiends while »in congerie mortuorum« is in the multitude of 
sinners i whose souls are dead to God and goodness. If 
sinners in this way are dead, much more so is the Serpent 
himself, the great Tempter. 

More than dead , the Devil is even extingdisht , alto- 
gether annihilated. Further we cannot go in transcendental 
exposition. At col. 108, b. 4, ch. 3. sec. 10, we see that the 
Evil One is now bound by the fetters of his own wickedness. 
But hereafter he shall be covered , hidden , forgotten and 
extinct in the cloud of his own selfwilled darkness^ deep 
in unfathomable Gehenna for ever I — I need not add, that 
all such dreamy individual speculation had and has nothing 
at all to do with the actual traditionary art symbols of the 
olden Church, as used by Clergy and Laity in all lands. 

The accomplisht Latin Father St. Avitus, Archbishop of 
Vienne in Dauphine, flourisht about 500. Books 1 — 3 of his 
Foemata are a » Paradise Lost«. The »Angelus« falls and 
becomes ^Uostisw. Thereafter he is called » Draco « and 
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» Serpens «. He is everywhere the free tempter. In Book 
2 we hare the characteristic lines, (containing so much »sur- 
yiyal- of olden folk-lore}: 

nEt nunc saepe hominum, nunc ille in saera ferarum 
Vertitur ora, novos varians fallentia vultus. 
Alitis interdum subito mentita volantis 
Fit species, habitusque iterum confingit honestos, 
Apparens nee non pulchro ceu corpore virgo, 
Pertrahit ardentes obscena in gaudia yisus. 
Saepe etiam cupidis argentum imroane coruscat, 
Accenditque animus auri fallentis amore, 
Delusos fugiens rano phantasmate tactusc. 
After a monologue of despair and defiance, the fallen 
angel decides on tempting the •> protoplasts <• . He accordingly 
speeds to Paradise, weaves round him an airy mantle — 
the shape of a Dragon — and commences the temptation of 
Eve. — See the collected writings of S. Avitus , in Migne*s 
Patrologia, 8vo. Vol. 59, Paris 1847, col. 331, C. 

Among other such fancies S. Gregory also has the 
artificial , not to say revolting , speculation — based upon 
the wellknown fact that the death of Christ was a mistake, 
the Devil only hereby showing he was a fool — that Christ 
was the Fish-hook swallowed by Satan to his own destruc- 
tion. This idea was workt out in detail by a voluminous 
Father who flourisht about 1300. Leviathan, the Fiend, 
swims about in the deep of the world. God the Father 
turns fisherman that he may snare him. He gets a Rod 
(the nCrux Sanctao), to which he fastens a line (»Christi 
Genealogia«), and to the end of this he fixes tempting food, 
Christ himself, whose wdivinitas- is the angle (»Aculeus«) 
while his "humanitasu is the tempting bait ("edulium«). 
In this way Leviathan is caught, to his own perdition. 
(Honorius Augustodunensis sive Solitanris^ Sermones sen .Spe- 
culum Ecclesiae , Colin 1531, 8vo. fol. 123 v°.). An echo of 
this strange and rarely used grotesque trifling found its way 
to Iceland, doubtless from Christian England. It is in JBlf- 
ric's Homilies (ab. A. D. 1000) , Vol.1, pp.215, 217, and 
thence in later 0. E. Sermons. In the Old Icelandic Homily- 
book (ab. 1175 — 12(X)), p. 75 in Th. Wisen's edition. Leviathan 
is glost »mi[)gart)er ormr« , it being also called in the text 

RAVENOrS WHALE, GREEDY FIEND, WORM and DIABOLDS. A later 

leaf of this same Homily (ab. 1200 — 50, see K. Gislason, Um 
Frumparta, p. CIH) has the same gloss, "mi|jgarzor/wr«. The 
whole passage is in Wisen: 
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|}at synde drottenn t)a es 
hann mselte wi[) enn ssela i(5b. 
MonD eigi pu draga leyiat)aii 
(mi|3gar[)er ormr) a engle e{)a 
bora kit)r bans me() bauge. 
Sia gleypande bvalr merker 
gr6[)gaii anskota paDn es 
syelga will allt mannkyn i 
daut)a. Agn es lagt a engol 

en hvass broddr leynesc. t)enDa 
orm tok almattegr gu() a 
engle. pa, es hann sende son 

sinn til dau{)a synelegan at 

likam en osynelegan at gu[)- 
dome. Diabolus sa agn likam s 
bans {)at es hann belt oc yillde 
fyrfara. en gu{)doms broddr 



This the Lord showed^ when 
he spake to the blessed Job : 
Canst thou then draw Levia- 
than on a hookt or bore his 
jaw with a ringf — That 
ravenous whale marks the 
greedy Fiend^ who will swallow 
all mankind in death, A bait 
is laid on the angle,, but a 
sharp spike is hidden. Al- 
mighty God took this Worm 
on the angle when he sent his 
Son to death, visible as to his 
body, but hiviaible as to his 
divinity, Diabolus saw the 
bait of his body,, which he bit 
and would destroy,, but the 
spike of his divinity gored him 
like a hook. 



stanga|ie hann svasem engoU. 

It is also used in the 60th stanza of »Lilja« (a reli- 
gions poem called the I^ily), by Eystein Asgrimsson, Regular 
of the Monastery of Thykkvibaer, about the middle of the 
14th century. It is thus given in English, about the same 
time, in the North English oldest text of the Cursor Mundi, 
Part 3, p. 968 : 

And als (as) {)e fisch right wit (with) t)e bait 
apon (upon) [)e hok is tan (taken), 
For {)of (tho) he sagh (saw) him man als man, 
his godd-hed sagh he nan (none). 

Now at his page 10 Prof. Bugge uses this also as a 
loan-source, and says that the Scandinavian heathen myth of 
Thor fishing W^ith a gigantic ox-head for the Midyard-worm 
— was copied by the Wikings from this Christian middle- 
age mysticism ! 

But there was another and much older similar patristic 
speculation hereon. St. Augustine, the famous Bishop of 
Hippo , tells us (about A D. 400) that the Cross of Christ 
was God's MOUSETRAP (aMuscipulaa), baited with the blood 
of the Redeemer, and that by this Satan was taken prisoner. 
(aS^ Augustinus, Migne, V, 745, 726, 1210). What a pity 
that »the Wikings « did not also herefrom take occasion to 
invent a new myth, about Thor catching Leviathan or Loke 
or some body else in a Mousetrap! — As 1 have said. 
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such iDdividual sickly dreamings were confined to cloister- 
-walls, had nothing to do with the actual symbolism of the 
Church. As far as 1 remember, the Art of the whole Chris- 
tian world does not show one single old example of Christ 
figured or painted as a fishing -bait or a Mousetrap! — At 
pp. 162 — 180 of an exhaustive work on one branch of this 
subject (Early Drawings and Illuminations. An Introduction 
to the study of Illustrated Manuscripts; -with a Dictionary 
of Subjects in the British Museum. By Walter de Gray 
Birch and Henry Jenner. 8vo. London 1879), we have the 
result as far as the enormous treasures of the British Mu- 
seum are concerned . gathered from all Christian lands and 
times. Here we have, distinctly enumerated as to Ms. and 
Subject, no less than 2362 pictures connected with Christ, 
of which 190 are » Mystical «. JS/ot one of them has any- 
thing to do with Our Saviour as a Bait, either on a Hook 
or in a Mousetrap or anything however remotely similar. 

The solitary instance of olden Bait -picture given by 
Dr. J. Stockbauer (Kunstgeschichte des Kreuzes, Schaff- 
hausen, 1870, 8vo., p. 233) and by R. Kohler (Der Leviathan 
am Angel, in Germania, vol. I, p. 158, Wien 1868) is an error. 
The painting at Aquileja which they refer to is from the 
9th century, not the 12ih, and was first engraved in C. 
Zardetti's »Monumenti Cristianiw , 8vo. , Milano 1843, i later 
given in Le Baton pastoral par Barrauld et Martini , Paris 
1856, p. 52, and Mel. d'arch. T. 4). It shows the Crucifixion, 
symbolically treated. At the foot of the Rood springs forth 
a Vine, which runs up and winds round Christ's body, 
branching out on each side at his breast. One long limb, 
held by the crowned Ecclesia on the right of the Saviour, 
descends nearly to the earth, and is there suckt by a Fish. 
This is the usual emblem of a Christian ^ feeding on the 
Mystical Vine christ. Under the left arm of the Redeemer 
is Saint George (not St. Michael) slaying the Dragon. On 
his left is the uncrowned Synagoga. — We have the same 
rare Life -Vine emblem on the Otervad granite Font from 
West Gotland, Sweden, panel 7. (See »Thunor the Thun- 
derer" by Prof. Dr. G. Stephens, London 1878, 8vo., or the 
Danish edition). This is from about the year 1000, and we 
there see the. Christ- Vine, one twig of which is suckt by a 
human head. — Again on the often engraved beautiful 14th 
century grave-slab in Hexham Abbey Church, England (plate 
17 in E. L. Cutts's Manual], is a rich Vine whose two roots 
are suckt by 2 human heads. Baptized Christians^ instead of 
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by two Fishes. And doubtless 2 persons rested in that 
tomb. — A very late (12th cent.) and very preposterous 
variant (God fishing with the Crucified to catch both men 
and the Devil) is mentioned by Didron (Christian Icono- 
graphy, by Millington p. 349): »a miniature in the manuscript 
of Herrade. God the Father is there represented holding in 
his hand a line, which he casts- into the abyss of ocean. 
The line itself is formed of the busts of patriarchs, prophets 
and kings, enchained one with the other, from Adam, who 
is nearest God , down to David who is next to the hook ; 
the bait, in fact, is no other than Jesus the Saviour, 
attached to the cross. Jesus descends into the abyss, seeking 
Leviathan, who bites the cross by which he is to perish, 
while Christians cling to it as the means of their salvation. 
Hortus deliciarnm,« 

It is true that I have met with one example of an 
approach to fishing; but it is applied to death, mors, a 
man, »the king of terrors «, in spite of the Latin feminine 
gender. We see him in a miniature of Livre de Choeur^ a 
Ms. from the Cathedral of Worms, but now in Bibl. de TArsenal 
in Paris. It is engraved p. 505 of P. Lacroix, Vie Milit. et 
Relig. au Moyen Age, Paris 1873, who makes it of the 8th 
or 9th cent. Here Christ, seated, holds a chain fixt to Death, 
prostrate and fettered, whom he tramples on with his foot. 
The Saviour drives into his mouth (from which the blood is 
spouting out) the butt -end of his Cross -headed Spear. In 
the inscription the Spear-end is called an Angle, hamus. We 
see that this fanciful use of Hamus or Hook depends on the 
struggle between Christ and Death, The latter would hold 
the lifeless Redeemer fast. The former rises again triumph- 
ant, ascends into Heaven, leads captivity captive, and 
thus becomes the death of Death. The words at the foot 
of the drawing are: 

»)Hic residens solio Christus iam victor in alto 
Mortem calce premit coUigat atqve fodit. 
Dvmqwe salvtiferam wit mors extingvere vita?/i 
Infelix hamo deperit ilia svo«. 

This curious picture is also described and figured in 
the valuable work of the French archaeologist Didron on 
Christian Iconography, (p. 299, 300 of E. J. Millington's Eng- 
lish translation, Vol. 1 — all publisht — London 1851). The 
Catalogue of the Arsenal Library dates this Missal from the 

22 
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I cannot say^). — It nmy have been coipied from the 
Northern Baldor myth, fbf Gdthic arms and arts had been 
known for many centuries in the East and West in the 6th 



9th or 10th oeotury. But M. <Didron sbl^s-: »I should rather 
think it of the eleveoth.* 

April 1882. — dis^aTh played a, <}urioiHs part of old also 
in another way. In th^ early Chrii^tian jniddle-age grew up 
a scheme for fortune-telling, the use of numbers, ciphers, 
in relation to a body called death* The oldest limning of 
this being known to me in this relation is the Sphere of 
Death in the Leofric Missal, a skinbook written about 970, 
now in the Exeter Cathedral 'Library, !EnglaDd. He is here 
shown naked , save a slight covering round the loins , with 
spiky nails shooting out from his fingers, knees and heels, 
hair on chin and breast, 2 horns on his head, 2 wings, 
and his locks forming 3 serpent- headed rays on each side 
of his head. A double glory -ring is r4>und the upper part 
of the body. This strange adea i« called the Sphere of 
Apuleius, author of the GoMen Ass. Some-^hat varied, this 
Sphere is also given in Barthii Comment, ^ libri Ix. Frankfort 
1^24, col. 1404. See hereon the Rev. F. -E. Warren's account 
of the Leofric Mit^sal in The Academy for Dec. 17, 1881, 
p. 456. 
^) A separate class of apostate Angels is those who went -in 
to the daughters of men and begat on them the Giants. Of 
the leader of these it is told, in the pre-Christian Book of 
Enoch: » Again the Lord said to Raphael: Bind Azaryel 
hand and foot ; cast him into darkness ; and opening the 
desert which is in Dudael, cast Wm in there. Throw upon 
him hurled and pointed stones ; covering him with darkness. 
There shall he remain for ever; cover his face, that he may 
not see the light. And in the great day of judgment let 
him be cast into the fireu. — Archbishop Laurence. The 
Book of Enoch. ^Ethiopic and English. Srd ed. Oxford 1838. 
8vo. p. 9, 10. — In the Sibylline Hooks, Book 1, these 
» Watchers in general are described as chained and reserved 
for Hell, in the same way — In the beautiful 18th chapter 
of "The Testament of Levi « (a little after A.D. 100), the 
w^rds And Bdiar iBEtrAL, the Devil] "shall be bottnd by IJim 
[the I^ord Christ] , and He shall give power to His children 
to trample ou the Evil iSpifitSt in the original Greek, would 
seem by the whole context, to refer to the end of the world. 
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yearhuBdred, and Greek -writing heretics »,nd bookmakers 
oapied tw>Bj all quarters. — All we ean say i«, that the 
Bomud Devil in the West is a rare And heretical idea, till 
we meet it in fvll vigor very early in England, where jwe 
know the Scando- Angles settled so largely. This mak^s it 
lik^y that Gothic Si^aodinavia is the place wheince this idea 
was first fixt in the West. I shall have occasion ito retnm 
to thia question hereafter. 

P. 54. But Prpf. P>ugge h(^s yet another proof of loan 
kom Christendom. When Death sjaaitohes aw^y our nearest 
auokd dearest, we weep. MaiUia, the Holy Mother, wept at 
her son's death. Frigg also shed tears when Baldor fell^ 
This most wonderful and extraordina«ry event — that a 
mother should bewail her son's death — could never have 
entered the mind of any old Scandinavian before the year 
800. He therefore mechanically borrowed the incident bodily 
in the 9th or IGth century from the death of Jesus. 

P. 55. But also all Nature .wept at the death of Baldor. 
This was taken by the Wikings from the same circumstance 
when the Redeemer expired. Qnly, there is this difference; 
in the Holy Gospels we have not one word about all Nature 
weeping, when Our Lord gave up the ghost. However, 
nothing is easier than to show that Holy Scripture's direct 
witness is here of no value; for Prof. Bugge asserts that 
St. Gregory the Great, about the year 592, says that all 
Nature did weep at Christ's death. 



the restoration of all things, the final doom. See Robert 
Sinker, Testamenta XII Patriarchanim. 8vo. Cambridge 1869, 
p. 148. — Compare the above 18th chapter of Levi with 
the Revelation of St. John Ch. 2, v. 7, and Ch. 20 — 22. 

Perhaps the oldest Devil known to us in sculpture is 
that on the Assyrian bronze tablet autotyped in Revue 
Archeologique, Paris, Dec. 1879, with descriptive text by M. 
Clermont ' Granneau. The fiend is here a winged lionheaded 
monster, made up also of leopard, bird and serpent. 

22* 
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Now Gregory was Bishop of Rome, a good Christian, 
and not likely to add to the sacred orthodox record. But 
Prof. Bugge gives us his Latin text, to show that he really 
did so. Yet, curiously enough, in these Latin words of St. 
Gregory, as quoted by Prof. Bugge, there is not one word 
about all nature weeping. He only moralizes at the hardness 
of the human heart, which had no feeling for the miseries 
the Saviour endured at his birth and at his decease, whereas 
the elements knew his divinity and took part in his suffer- 
ings. The earth trembled, the Sun hid its light, the rocks 
and walls were rent asunder. Hades gave up some of the 
dead — That is all. And all these signs and wonders are 
repeated literally from the Holy Gospels, where no one has 
yet dreamt of finding all Nature weeping. 

So, to strengthen his argument. Prof. Bugge adds that 
these expressions of St. Gregory were adopted by the Eng- 
lish poet Cynewulf, who, as he thinks, lived in the 8th cen- 
tury, and that therefore Cynewulf also says that all Nature 
wept. Now Cynewulf was a gifted scald. As such, in his 
powerful paraphrase of S.Gregory, he naturally embellishes 
and amplifies what the holy Bishop had written. Cynewult*s 
points are, shortly, these: The dumb creation sorrowfully 
lamented the Lord's sufferings. The Sun was dimmed. The 
veil o\ the temple was rent. The walls and stones burst 
asunder, the sea lashing the shore. The stars lost their 
brightness. Dead men lived. Trees dropt bloody tears. Only 
the hearts of men were harder than flint. 

I appeal to all. Is there anything in this, more than 
a poet's impassioned rendering of Gregory's prose, and is 
there here one word about all Nature weeping? Are Cyne- 
wulf s lines in any sense a picture of the fall of Woden's son ? 
— At the most we may say, that, judging from the remark- 
able phrase Trees dropt bloody tears, we here may suspect 
more than mere poetry. Cynewulf expresses the above in 
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5 lines of verse, which I here give, with Thorpe's English 
translation (Codex Exoniensis, p. 72) : 

oDa weard beam nionig 
blodigum tearum 
bi-runnen under roderum 
reade and f>icce 
saep wear6 to swate. 



Then was many a tree 

with bloody tears 

suffus'd under the heavens; 

red and thick 

their sap was tum'd to gore.« 



Undoubtedly this looks very like a reminiscence of part 
of what took place at the death of Baldor. If so it is a 
survival from the heathen myth, and is half unconsciously 
used by the Christian singer. In that case, however, this 
weeping of the Trees — if pagan, and it has never been 
found or heard of in any olden Christian record — was not 
invented by the Angle bard, but was known to him by the 
tradition of his Danish contrymen even then still largely 
heathen^). 



^) In the 14th cent. Northumbrian codex of Cursor Mundi, 
(Part 3, p. 958, foil.), we have most interesting lines on the 
wonders at the death of Christ: 

pen wex (waxt, grew) ^e day dym & merke, 

pat men mo3t se no light, 

Thoru-out all {)e werd (world) 

Os (as) it wore (were) merke (dark) night. 

Fro undre (undem, forenoon) vnto none it last (lasted), 

pe son (sun) wex blak & bloo (blue), 

Agayns kynd (its nature) hit mi^t not schine, 

And the moyne (moon) als-soo (also). 

Litel wondre me think it was, 

paf (tho) pai mi^t not schine, 

When {)e lord of son & moyne 

Tholed (suffered) in erth slik (such) pyne. 

Pe son withdrogh (withdrew) his ligt, 

And non (none) til (to) erthe it sent, 

Apon (upon) hom (them) to schine 

pat his lord so schent (tormented) 

pe son wex merke, pe erth (earth) quoke (quaked), 
te stons (rocks) clef (cleft, split) als-soo, 
Dede men risen (rose) out of per gpraue. 
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But Prof. Buofge himself admits (p. 56) that in Clas- 
sical stories the decease of divine persons is lancrented far 
and near. Why then, if he never will admit parrallels, did 
he not trace this particular to some old Classical story, 
instead of making it a mere vulgar middle-age loan from 
the death of Christ? 

However, at p. 62 it is plain that this episode was 
taken by the Wikings from Cynewulf, or somebody else; 
for that bard adds a little later, that by his (Jeath Christ 



pe temple vayl clef in twoo. 

Syn {)e erthe mijt not thole (bear) {)i ded (death), 

Als (as) we in boke rede (read), 

i^ul hidously pen con (gan) it quake. 

When po\i deed (died), for drede (dread). 

Tres (trees) ne (nor) stons tholed it noght (not). 

For pen brast (burst) pal als-soo, 

J>e clothe (veil) |)at in pe temple was. 

In middes (midst) it clef in twoo. 

Throgh stones ( grave-stones t in sunder brast 

And ded bodyes gon (gan) rise, 

Loke (see!), ilk a (each) creature for his ded 

Made doyl (lament) on J)er wise. 

Alas! man, whore (where) is |ji hert, 

How may i)ou here (hear) i)is? 

Bot if (unless) |jou quake for care, 

Grete doyl (sorrow) of pe it is. 

Al creature for his ded (death) 

made doil (lament) & pite. 

And |)ou j)at he deed fore (died for), 

cannot sorus (sorrowous, sorrowing) be 

Him was not geue (given) so mikel pias 
War-on (whereon) he nu3t dee fayre (die fair), 
Ne a torf (sod, clod, bit) of herd erth 
But deed (he died) nhe^e (high) in pe air.« 

Here »ilk a creature for his ded Made doyl on t)er 
wise I Al creatures for his ded | made doil <& pite« are 
either poetry, as elsewhere, or a faint echo of heathen 
BALDOR-TRADiTiON yet left in England. Other such examples, 
in English, could be added. 
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had restored Paradise, and that for this great gift, this 
rich iriheritaince,. unhappy men ^^ showed him no thanks^ 
•^oNc ne cu5on.« But Loke also showed no thanks ^ for he 
shed dry tears at Balder s fall. This was natural, for he 
had plotted that God's ruin, and, as he says, had nothing 
to ih(mk him for. But just therefore he — who b«d mur- 
dered and had nothing to iJiavi/c for -^ gabbed and insulted the 
forthifareB instead of weeping for him, taking for that pur^ 
pose the shape of an old witch called ^(^k^ which word is 
now, without appeal), here to nsbean thanks, and to have 
been transferred with this meaning by the Wikings from 
Cynewulf's innocent English word I»onc. Unfortunately, 
however, the English word I»aj»k or 1>onc is iimsciUine, and 
Loke therefore ought to have taken the shape of a man, 
a tcizard. But we have reckoned without Norse-Icelandic- 
In that dialect — all whose oldest moaument$ are modern t— 
I>Okk in the sense of thanks as well as of a giantess (whether 
these be one word or two different words) is ferainins* But 
this is a small matter, scarcely worthy of Harlequin's waad. 
Loke, as we know, was not particular as to sex. So Heigh-' 
Presto! Loke bows to the Icelandic gender, and in a little 
minute is a woman, an old witch, petticoats and all! 

May we venture again to remark, that genders are 
continually altering* from the earliest tijmes iu all lands, and 
even in the same land in different provinces or even the 
same province ; and that in the oldest days in some districts 
of Norway and Iceland NJkk — then doubtless pronounced 
[>ANK — may have been masculine. However, this masculine 
E>oNc is, according to our learned gristle, a fatal proof that 
neither the English nor the Germans ever had a L6k6 
shedding dry tears in the shape of a man, an old wizard. -^ 
l>oiic being masculine, the English and Germans could not 
let Loke (if they had him) remain a man. But the Norse-r 
Icelanders could instantly change Loke into a Hag, a woman, 
becau&e their 1»0kk was feminine! 
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May I also add, that I do not know the gender of takk 
in Old-Danish ; in later Danish it is of the common gender, 
and therefore we are helpless. But, from the masc. Mseso- 
Gothic [>ANKs downwards, in the Swedish, English, Frisic, 
Saxon and German dialects, this word was masculine. In 
0. Swedish R>dqvist doubtfully supposes it to have been 
feminine, merely because it is feminine in Icelandic Schlyter 
marks it feminine without giving a reason, but referring it 
to the Icelandic, which was therefore his only reason. All 
older and younger Swedish dictionaries make it masculine ^ 
and according to Rietz it is still masculine in all the 
Swedish provinces. Apparently, therefore, this word was 
every where masculine of old in the Scando-Gothic tungs, 
only becoming feminine in the later Norse-Icelandic. So 
much for the endless caprices of gender, as of everything 
else in language, and so much for systems of mythology built 
on £uch sand! 

P. 63. Christ shall come again in his glory. So shall 
Baldor. This feature is therefore clearly copied from 
Christendom. 

P. 64. A voice from heaven spoke to Jesus before 
his Crucifixion. This was why the Wikings fabled that 
WODEN whispered in Baldor's ear after he was dead J 

At p. 69 we learn, that, as Christians in the West 
early pilgrimaged to the Holy Land, and some few priests 
might learn Hebrew, as St. Jerome and others had done 
before them, therefore Jewish legends also were used by 
heathen Wikings, in the 9th and 10th centuries, for manu- 
facturing heathen myths; At least some Jewish tales were 
known in Iceland, long after that Hand had become — 
Christian ! 

But if it was absolutely necessary that Baldor's death 
by missiles should be a modern loan from Christian sources, 
why did not Prof. Bugge take the prototype which suits so 
admirably and lay so near his hand — the martyrdom of 
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St. Sebastian, a subject immensely popular, and which filled 
the Christian world with works of art seen by the Wikings 
times without number? This Hallow fell a victim to the fury 
of Diocletian in 288, shot and beaten to death with arrows 
and clubs — just what Prof. Bugge was looking for. 

And if this original were not approved, as not familiar 
to the Wikings, it not being sufficiently popularized in Greek 
and Hebrew, why did not our learned author choose a later 
parallel, the death of St. Edmund king of the East Angles, 
martyred by the Danes in 870? This date would suit exactly, 
9th century.* Our chivalrous friends the Danish Wikings 
first offered their royal prisoner lite and kingdom, if he 
would forsake the Christian faith and reign as their vassal. 
He refused like a man. So they first beat him with clubs, 
then scourged him with whips, then bound him to a tree, 
and then shot arrows at him till he died. Could anything 
be better? It is delicious, and evidently took, place that it 
might be used by Prof. Bugge as the source of Baldor's 
death. Certainly the Wikings were much more likely to 
add this exploit to their Baldor- Christ, than to use the 
Crucifixion of the Prince of Peace — who was not shot to 
death at all! 

The Blind Devil, 

I have not patience to go thro the excursus on Loki, 
p. 70. I will only remark, that one of Loke's brothers is 
helblindi (the Whole-blind). His name Prof. Bugge explains 
at once (p. 72), by the remarkable news that the Devil is 
blind! 

Would to God he were! 

It is true — which is quite a different thing — that 
the archfiend is blind to his own interest, as all wicked beings 
are. Old poems and legends often express this, the Devil 
himself acknowledging that his grand plot, the death of 
Christ, only ended in the Salvation of mankind, his own 
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confasion, and his loss of the souls he had imprisoned in 
Hell:. Just so, he is even called a fool. But we have not 
jet found that the Wikings, for all that, gave Loke a 4th 
brother, one hrli!x5li. For instance, in the Latin Gospel of 
Nicodemus, Part 2, about oth century, after the King of 
€rIory has seized Satan and delivered him as a thrall to 
Hades, that King of Hell says in Cowper's English trans- 
lation, p. 358: •»Then Hades, receiving Satan the prince, 
with strong rebuke said to him, prime of perdition , and 
leader of destruction, Beelzebub the mockery of angels, and 
the contempt of the just! Why hast thou determined to do 
this? Hast thou resolved to cruelty the King of Glory, in 
whose removal by death thou didst promise us so great 
spoils? Like a fool thoa knewest not what thou didst.* 

But Prof. Bugge tells us that tlie Devil wa& aften called 
blind. And of this oflpn he gives on€ solitary Scando- 
Gothic example, from an Old-South-English Ms. of the close 
of the lOth century, the prose legend of St. Andrew. Here 
that Hallow says to the fiend: »For|jon \te pu eait blind t)u 
ne g(sihst aenigne of Godes pRia balgama. In Goodwin's 
translation, p. 17: -Inasmuch as thou art blind thou seest 
not any of God's holy ones. « — The words are plain enough. 
But as in old Glosses we are always liable to be misled 
unless we consult the originals in Greek or Latin or what 
else, so we ramst do the same, if possibh', with older trans- 
lations. Now while the older O. S. E. poetical legend of 
St. Andrew is a paraphrase from the Greek, and does not 
contain the above passus, so the younger 0. S. E. pra«e 
text which does contain it is also a greatly shortened version 
from the same Greek. The original was publisht by Tischendorf 
in his »Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha*, Lipsias 1861, 8vo. pp. 
132 — 162, '»The Acts of Andrew and of Matthew in the 
city of the Man-eaters «. He has used several Mss. , the 
oldest fragments being from the 8th century. The passage 
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in question occurs at p. 157 in Tischendorf, Ft is in con- 
nection with the following context: 

St. Andrew, at Christ's command, enters the city of Marma- 
donia. No one can see A/w, but he st^es «//, delivers the Christian 
prisoners, whom tiie heathen inhabitants intended to torment 
and then to devour, and retires to a column. These Marmadonian 
pagans were therefore blind, for they could not see St. Andrew. 
On the contrary, they saw as well as you or I. But they 
were blind ad hoc. The omnipotent made their eyes dim 
so far as the Holy Andrew was concerned, that he might not 
at once fall a victim to their beastly fury. Here then comes 
in Prof. Bugge's Blind Fiend. The Devil appears to the 
people, bidding them seek out and kill St Andrew, who 
has freed their bondsmen. St. Andrew sharply rebukes him. 
The Evil One says, he hears and understands the voice, 
but knows not where the speaker stands. The Hallow 
answers in the original Greek: /T^otf ri olv smxe-AXfjffat !MfAariX^ 

Now as the whole turns on these words, I will not give 
my own rendering, but that of my learned Classical colleague 
Prof. Dr. J. L. Ussing, whom I askt to Danish these Greek 
words for me, without telling him for what purpose. He 
kindly did so, and he permits ine to add his translation: 
.»Hvorfor kaldes Du daAmael? Mon ikke fordi Du er blind, 
i det Du ikke kan se alle de Hellige? D. v. s. alle de 
Hellige ere usynlige for Dig.« This will be in English: 
Why art thou called Amael? Is it not because thou art blind, 
in that thou canst not see nit the Saints? That is, all the 
Saints are invisible to thee. 

We see then, by comparison of the two texts, the Greek 
and the later abridged 0. S. E. , that the latter, which 
gives the 3 Greek lines here by 2 Euglish, merely signifies 
that the Devil was not blind bodily, but that his own malice 
dimmed his eyes, sharp enough to behold all others, so 
that he could not see Holy Men, who are under the Almighty's 
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own fatherly protection. — Thus this one instance of a 
blind Satan — falls away^). 

The Kuthwell Cross. 

P. 42. We are now able to take up the Ruthwell 
Cross. As it is of the utmost consequence to this argument, 
I beg to ask your kind attention. I wish to discuss it very 
quietly and very impartially, so that all may judge. It is 
true that Prof. Bugge absolves it in a few lines, while I 
shall be compelled to devote many pages to it. My apology 
is, its being a matchless Northern monument, — the finest 
Runic Cross in the world — , and its many other valuable 
details. It was handled by me in the 1st Vol. of my Old- 
Korthern Runic Monuments, publisht in 1867, and the views 
I there exprest have been admitted by all our best English 
critics to be correct. I mav add that the Casts of all the 
runic letterings, from which I made my rune-transcripts in 
my drawings of the whole Cross, as executed by Prof. 
Magnus Petersen, were given by me to the Danish Museum, 



^) There is another curious occurrence of this blind ; but it is 
given to hades the Hell- King, as I have said, always trans- 
lated SEO HELL (the hell-qceen) in the 0. E. text printed 
by Thwaites. It is used only in the Greek text of the Gospel 
of Nicodemus, Part 2, p. S06 and chapter V (XXI) in 
Tischendorf. Not being found in the 2 Latin texts, it is 
also absent in the 0. E. version. It is used by David in 
his rebuke to Hades , whom he adresses as TVCpXs, The 
whole context is, in Cowper's translation (p. 306): »0n 
hearing these things , the forefathers all began to reproach 
him [Hades], saying, All-devouring and insatiate, open, that 
the King of Glory may come in. David the prophet saith, 
Knowest thou not, o blind one, that when I was living in 
the world, I predicted this voice. Lift up your gates, ye 
rulers ? ■• 

Hades was blind to Holy David's prophecy But 
otherwise how dreadful is the sharpness of the Hell-King*s 
glances ! 
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in the same way as I have given all my other runic casts ; 
and there they might easily have been examined by Prof. 
Bugge, who studied many other less important Runic casts 
from Great Britain deposited in the same Museum. 

The result to which I came was, that the poetical 
stave-rime lines in Old-North-English on this Cross, as 
our famous John Mitchell Kemble had already made good, 
were a part of the Dream of the Holy Rood, the Cross 
itself describing the Crucifixion of Christ, as seen by itself ^ 
its words being heard by the English poet in a Dream. This 
happy identification was made by Mr. Kemble previous to 
the publication of the precious Vercelli codex from the lOth 
century in 0. S. E. , which among other pieces and poems 
contains this remarkable and beautiful lay. This, there- 
fore, proved Kemble's wonderful sagacity and correctness. 

But I also showed, from a cast ot the top-stone, which 
was unknown to Mr. Kemble , that there were runes there 
also, which said: cadmon m^e fauceN, Cadmon me made or 
composed^ equal to the usual Latin cadmon me fecit. 

I then concluded that this Cadmon or Caedmon was 
the well-known splendid North-English Bard whose fame is 
so widely spread, and who has left such noble stave-rime 
verses on Biblical subjects, — but only extant in a lOth 
century Old-South- English transcript. This appeared to 
me certain, from the peculiar characteristics of Caedmon's 
known writings; from the name Caedmon being so excessive- 
ly scarce of old, there being no more than perhaps a couple 
antique examples of it in all Britain, and none in any other 
country ; from all the other details of the Cross, which point 
back to the 7the century; and from the impossibility of 2 
Shakespears living at the same moment in the same locality. 
I therefore fixt its date at about 680, nearly the year of 
Caedmon's death. 

I then argued that certain expressions in the verses 
suit only, and must have been an echo of, the Northern 
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Baldor-myth, which was still living on in England, biit must 
have been centuries older, for the language and traditions 
ot the Angles in Northumbria were brought by them fmin 
Scandinavia, chiefly from Dennaark. If so, if these words 
referred to Baldor's death and were heathen remembrances, 
an intennixture of pagan and Christian ideas, the my^ 
being known in England hundreds of years before the 7th 
century, its home must originally have been Denmark in 
the 2nd og 3rd century. In all this 1 have been upheld 
by the best critics in England and America. But, if 1 aai 
right in this, Prof. Bugge's theory as to the Baldor-myth 
being manufactured by Wikings in the 9th or lOth century 
— falls away at once. 

Let us now examine Prof. Bugge's objections. I take 
them as iftt^ stand, 

1. I date this Cross »in the 2nd half of the 7th cen- 
tury «•. My date is about 680, a considerable difference in 
so delicate a question. 

2. In Note 1, p. 42, our learned critic says, thai I 
read on the top -piece cadmon m^e fauceN, adding, tli^'t if 
this be correctly redd, rAD(El>o cannot (belong to the O. E. 
verb FEGAU, German fCgek, but must belong to the verb 
FAGiAN, meaning to adorn, decorate with figures and letters, 
and that um will therefore be the stone Cross, not the 
poem. He adds, that this faii(eI>o, as to its ending, is 
nhaist bet«enkelig» , highly suspicious. Lastly, that as this 
inscription is very doubtful, and he has not himself seen 
it, he dare not decide whether it be redd correctly. 

This conclusion is curious enough. What surprises one 
is, that a monument so exceptionally remarkable, bearing 
such costly verses in the precious 0. K. English dialect, 
whose antique remains are so very scarce and of such 
value in the study of the oldest Scandinavian, should not 
have been interesting enough to lead him to examine the 
casts in the. Danish Museum, he passing them every day 
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when he lookt at other such of less consequence. Had he 
done so, he would have seen that the word* are not doubt- 
ful, but have been redd in the same way by all who have 
seen 'them. 

It is certainly unfortunate that rvniacPo ends in -0, for 
Prof. Bugge has laid it down as a law that this 0- ending 
only belongs to the fir,st person of the past tense. Hence 
be brings in his I., CKprest or understood, into several of 
the O. N. runic inscriptions, doinji violence to the language 
to get this I, and tho this 1-formula in solemn epigraphs was 
unknown to our heathen forefathers, and has even never 
been found in the thousands of ristings in the later runes. 
On the other hand there are many examples of this final 
-O or ^U., 3 s. past tense, in the O. A!, runes, beginning 
with the TiEuiDo of tho <Jolden Horn, and scores in the later 
runes. The difficulty of this -0 is theref ire entirely of his 
own making, and is neither my fault nor the fault of the Cross. 
But by an additional ukase Prof. Bugge announces, that 
fao(e1»o can have notliing to do with fegam. Now it is well 
known that an olden fagan, fagian, has left many traces in 
the Soando- Gothic tungs, a whole armful of varying side- 
torms and mixt forms and side-meanings and mixt meaniugfi, 
inextricably running into each other as so often, from faw 
to FAIR, in eensi- from 'wake and fit to please. Hence an 
endless overgang in the vowel, especially in times when 
local talks ^wore so many, one fixt and hard book-language 
nowhere. We need go no further than to our own oldest 
runish remains to prove this, for we have in them already 
10 examples of this verb in the 3 s. past, cut on pieces 
in the usual May for iinade me, like the Latin fecit, which 
word also has many curious spellings of old. 

3 s. p. FiEraiDo, Einang, Norway. A. D. 200—300. 

I) » » FYl'iEi, Charnay, Burgundy. •> 400—500. 

» M « Fcl>E, Ostholen, ^heinhessen. » » 

FiHiEDu, Bracteates 49, 49 b. » 500 — 6'oO. 



I) II 
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3 s. p. fad(e!>o, Ruthwell, England. » 680. 

• .) » r^iE!>/E, Bracteate 89. » 600 — 700. 

») « » FEG(de), Ahnnoutli, England. • 705. 

■ » .> FAh, Helnaes, Denmark. A. D. 750—800. 

») » » FAA^o, Flemlese, Denmark. » 800. 

» *» » FYi!>i, Bracteate 92. » 550 — 600. 

These facts speak for themselves. Of these 10 examples 
no 2 are alike in spelling, while 4 in this single verb end 
in -0 or -U. Besides the usual faM, still other variations 
occur in the later runes. 

Perhaps we may now permit the » highly suspicious « 
FACcEJjo, 3 s. p., to stand, and even allow that the m^e means 
the beautiful poem, here so exceptionally carved on a public 
monument, — the more as no known antique 0. N. runic Cross 
bears the name of the artist who carved the stone itself, 

3. The Danish archaeologist Dr. Sophus Miiller is of 
opinion, that the Ruthwell Cross cannot well be older than 
about the year 1000. He comes to this conclusion from 
the ornamentation, which he places in the late Carlovingian 
period, the style being imported from France into England. 
Now no one is more willing than myself to admit the 
merits of Dr. Miiller's brilliant essay ^) on the Northern 
Ornamentation, from whose pages we have all learned so 
much. But I think he has sometimes been misled by his 
theory, that the ornamentation shall always date the object. 
I contend that all other things shall also be taken into con- 
sideration, and that these are often absolute and final as to the 
date, so that sometimes the object must date the ornamentation. 
This dispute has wide bearings, also as to Scandinavian 
art in general. There are certain features in Classical art, 
such as Leaves and Foliage and full Flowers, which point 
to a Classical origin and great antiquity. There are certain 



^) Dyreornamentiken i Norden. Af Sophus Miiller. Kjobenhava 
1880, 8vo. 
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Other added art -motives, such as band - interlacings and 
dracontine and winged and other creatures, which indicate 
a development of the former style with non-classical inter- 
mixtures, also very old. This intermingled style was taken 
-up by Charlemagne in France, eagerly cultivated there, and 
is named by some the Carlovingian renaissance. Now if 
this were really first establisht in the 9th century by Charle- 
magne and his school in Gaul, it must be much younger in 
Scandinavia and England. But the Ruthwell and the Bew- 
castle Crosses bear these characteristics. The Ruthwell 
Cross is therefore not from about the year 680; it is not 
much older than the year 1000. 

Here I would remark, in all humility, that the illus- 
trious men of Scandinavia have certainly known something 
About the history and the art of their own lands. And, 
also in all humility, I would add, that this sharp theory of 
Dr. S. Miiller is opposed to the united testimony of all our 
best and most learned men in England, in older and later 
-days, many of them profound archaeologists and historians, 
some of them also architects of world-wide fame, men 
verst in stone and metal, and who have themselves raised 
Churches, Monasteries and Cathedrals for the worship of 
<jrod. They, too, must surely be supposed to know some- 
ihing of the antiquities and styles of their own land, which 
they have studied for centuries, the one following the other 
from youth to old age. 

The opinion of the English school is very shortly given 
by me in Vol. 1, p. 400 of my 0. N. R. Mon., in connection 
with the grand Bewcastle Cross in Cumberland, Northumbria, 
wrhich English scholars agree in dating at about 670. But the 
date of this Cross also has of course been explained away 
by a mere stroke of the pen, altho the long inscription in 
the oldest runes plainly tells us that it was raised in 
memory of alcfrith, king of Deira (the southern part of 
Northumbria), by his half-brother king ecgfrith oswison. The 

23 
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runes also name the family mourners, kCnnbdrug, Alcfrith's^ 
Queen , her sister kCneswitha , and wclfhere king of the 
Mercians, who was son of Penda and brother of kCnnbdrug. 
— Surely simple, honest, unlearned people like ourselves 
mig^ht have thought that this grave -pillar might have been 
respected. But no. Dr. S. Miiller touches it with the wand 
of his theory, and it melts away altogether. I am not aware 
that he has given it any date. Perhaps »> about the year 
1000 « would suit him here also. 

Apropos of this Bewcastle Cross. It is curious to see 
how things work in this world. Both the Bewcastle and 
the Ruthwell Crosses can be dated by their many 0. N. 
runes, which had past out of use on public funeral monu- 
ments in England by the year 1000. But the Bewcastle 
pillar has also an historical statement, and no fewer than 
5 historical names of the local king and his house. The 
Ruthwell Cross, besides the very archaic Roman letters, has 
25 lines of verse in the oldest English runes, in a per- 
antique dialect, and with heathen ideas. Both have in the 
main the same ornamentation. If these stones can be dated, 
their decoration must be equally old. In that case the 
Northumbrian Casket with its characteristic inscription in 
the Old-English runes, is of the same general age. But if 
so, other of our oldest English runic and non- runic pieces 
will follow suit, and those of Scandinavia in the same style 
of art will follow, — and so this type of ornamentation will 
be thrown centuries back both in England and Scandinavia. 
But this cannot be. What would then become of the 
theories of Dr. S. Miiller and of Prof. S. Bugge? Can 
nothing be done? Certainly. 

Dr. Miiller is a distinguisht archaeologist, and that only. 
As such, and not as runologist, he simply ignores such 
small things as Runes, Linguistics, Palaeography and History. 
Keeping strictly to Ornamentation, which he says overrides^ 
everything and dates evei7thing old and new, he pens a 
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short off-hand sentence in words the fewest, and the age of 
the Ruthwell Cross (and by implication that at Bewcastle) sinks 
at once to about the year 1000. And this he does, because 
Prof. S. Bugge, the profest runologist^ authorizes him so to do. 

On the other hand Prof. Bugge, the distinguisht rune- 
smith, washes his hands of archaeology and ornamentation 
as helping to date any runic inscription. That is Dr. S. 
Mtiller's business. So he thus, as linguist, and as linguist 
only, pronounces as to the Bewcastle Cross (quoted in S. 
Mtiller's »Dyreornamentiken« p. 155): »den foreliggende 
Laesning og Tydning ikke er fuldstaendig sikker og paa- 
lidelig« , the reading and explanation given is npt entirehj . 
certain and trustworthy. In one line the whole is decided. 
We have heard the Oracle. Papa locutus est. Causa finita 
est. Prof. Bugge does not say tchere the imperfection lies; 
or what he means by » entirely"; or that all the principal 
runewords on this Bewcastle Cross are plain enough practi- 
cally; or that as to the main points all its translators are 
agreed, including the late learned Mr. Maughan, himself a 
runologist, the Priest of the Parish, who saw and studied 
the Cross daily for many years; or that 1 or 2, or 3, or 
even 4 or 5 doubtful letters in such a long inscription will 
not affect its general meaning and the style and character 
. of the whole splendid Pillar, still less abolish the existence 
of the well-known historical names, the buried king and his 
successor and his family, 5 names in all, which separately 
and taken together inevitably clench the date. In this way 
the one of these unwelcome witnesses is quietly got rid of. 

As to the Ruthwell Cross, where one would think nearly 
ally in the eyes of a runologist, would depend on the 
wonderful and archaic O. N. English runic poem, Prof. Bugge 
— who elsewhere can write whole pages on one letter or 
one word — simply shakes his head and passes on. His 
words are {not 2 whole lines altogether) , at p. 42 , note 1 : 
•Da Indskriften desuden er meget utydelig og da jeg ikke 

23* 
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selv har seet den, vover jeg ikke at afgjere, hvorvidt den 
er rigtig Isest*. That is: As (he inscription, besides^ is very 
indistinct^ and as I have not mxjself seen it, J dare not decide 
how far it is correctly redd. Now in these short 24 words 
we* have yet room for 2 assertions and 1 conclusion. The 
first assertion is, that the runes on this top -stone are very 
indistinct. The second is, that Prof. Bugge had not himself 
seen the inscription. The conclusion is, that he dare not 
decide how far it is correctly redd, 

A lately deceast learned Englishman, the Rev. D. H. 
Haigh, who was a good runic scholar, who spent his life in 
seeking fpr and copying and explaining and publishing the 
oldest sculptured and inscribed stones in Great Britain and 
Ireland, and who was an excellent archaeologist and numis- 
matist, familiar with ecclesiastical architecture and orna- 
mentation, and who himself at his own expense built a 
beautiful little Church in the olden style, — with his own 
hands made the plaster casts of all the Ruthwell runes from 
which I and my artist Prof. Magnus Petersen workt, and 
which are now in the Danish Museum. May such a man 
be allowed to form any opinion? If he may, let us hear 
what he says in his valuable paper on this Cross in Ar- 
chseologia -^liana. New Series, Vol. 1, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, 1857, a paper written before he visited Ruthwell and 
made a cast of the top-stone. At p. 156 he declares that 
the Bewcastle Cross was raised in memory of king alcfrid, 
exactly as Mr. Maughan and I have said. At p. 173 he 
states: »)I believe this [Ruthwell] monument, and that at 
Bewcastle , to be of the same age , and the work of the 
same hand, and the latter must have been erected A. D. 
664 or 5. Now this was precisely the period at which 
Csedmon, first of all the English nation, began to compose 
religious poems, in the monastery of the Abbess Hilda.* 
At p. 176 and 177 he says: »The scroll-work on the 
eastern side of the Bewcastle monument, and on the two 
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sides of that at Ruthwell, is identical in design, and differs 
very much from that which is found on other Saxon crosses. 
In fact I know of nothing like it except small portions on 
a fragment of a cross in the York Museum, on another 
fragment preserved in Jarrow church, and on a cross at 
Hexham. 

"At Barnack, in Northamptonshire, three miles from 
Stamford, there is a church the tower of which, presenting 
on three sides scrolls with birds, and windows filled with 
tracery of interlacing knotwork, is certainly a work of the 
seventh century, and one which I always regarded as a 
relic of the monastery built by St. Wilfrid in this neigh- 
bourhood on land granted to him by Alcfrid^).* Here, 
then, before the inscriptions on the top-stone — omitted in 
the engravings of Dr. Duncan and therefore unknown to 
Mr. Kemble — were restored to us, Mr. Halgh places these 
two monuments between 660 and 670, and concludes that 
the Ruthwell runic poem must have been written by Csedmon. 

Now as to the top -stone. This was copied by Car- 
donnel in his large folio engraving publisht in London in 
1789, but which Dr. Duncan and Mr. Kemble had never 
seen. On Cardonnel's plate — tho he was no runologist 
— the CADMON MiE fad(eI>o are nearly as plain as on the cast 
copied by me. And when Mr. Haigh had examined the 
Cross itself, and had made the cast of the top -stone, he 
wrote to me under date Oct. 4, lb63, giving the runes as 



^) In the 2wd tome of Dr. John Stuart's magnificent and solid 
work »The Sculptured Stones of Scotland a , (he under the 
last word taking many monuments in North England), folio, 
Edinburgh , 1867 , which reacht me after the printing of my 
Vol. 2 was completed, the learned author engraves and de- 
scribes not a feic other such stones, unknown to Mr. Haigh, 
They also are in the same style as the oldest Crosses given 
by me, and are attributed by our English and Scottish 
experts, including Dr. Stuart himself, to the 7th, 8th and 
early 9th centuries. Others have since been found. 
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CADMON M/E rAD(Ef>o, exactly as I have done. Thus Prof. Bugge's 
first assertion, that the runes here are ^very indistinct*, 
falls away. 

As to the second assertion, that the learned critic had 
not himself seen the inscription, why did he not examine the 
cast in the Museum, comparing it with Cardonnel's plate 
made nearly 100 years before, of which I had an expensive 
facsimile made and placed in my book where it was well 
known to him, or why did he not visit Ruthwell itself as 1 
did the moment I could, — ere he came to so sweeping 
and injurious a conclusion, one which aifected the eyes and 
character of gentlemeti as honorable as himself? 

We have now only Prof. Bugge's gracious conclusion 
left; that he odare not decide how far it is correctly redd.« 
Mighty well. We dofi" our caps , and lout very low. But 
as he would not take the necessary steps, absolutely shut- 
ting his eyes to the plain facts and the long and detailed 
statements in my text — my paper on the Ruthwell Cross 
fills 43 pages in folio, which swarm with details of fact, 
besides the 2 large plates — he must abide by the verdict 
of other men, as competent as himself, who admitted facts 
and statements whose very existence Prof. Bugge studiously 
and carefully kept back from his readers. They could 
therefore have no suspicion that anything existed, to gainsay 
and invalidate and disprove his 2 assertions and his conclttsion. 

This, then, is the way in which our learned critic has 
given his death -doom in less than 2 lines. Altogether 
ignoring the runic inscriptions and everything else on the 
Cross, he merely uses Dr. S. Miiller's hasty and short and 
peremptory verdict, that the ornamentation dates it at about 
the year 1000. So everything else disappears, and this 
monument also 'goes out of the Saga«, to the mutual satis- 
faction of both parties and the salvation of both theories. 
But whether this curious facile method, this mere abuse 
of subject^ive caprice, this more than ridiculous personal 
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infallibility, can be approved by a reality called science — 
I shall leave for others to decide. 

In more particular connection with this Ruthwell Cross, 
I will recapitulate the English view in the fewest words 
possible. 

a. Roman Art in Britain. England was for 350 
years a Roman province, full of Roman Camps and Cities 
and Villas with many yet extant Tesselated Pavements, and 
Temples and Art, and in daily intercourse with all Italy 
and the Roman -world in general. I need not speak of the 
thousands of Roman remains in England called Altars, 
Orave-stones, Mile-stones and the like, many of which are 
highly decorated and not a few can be year-set; but in the 
Tich cities of luxurious Roman Britain were all sorts of 
artists and workmen, Roman and Roman-British and other, 
who produced articles after Roman and modified-Roman 
models. Well known are the many Roman Kilns in Eng- 
land, where were made immense supplies of Pottery of all 
kinds, sometimes even imitating with some success the 
celebrated Samian ware. And among these objects the 
Roman ornamentation is frequently perfect. Such things 
as Tiles and Bricks often bear Legionary marks, and can 
be exactly dated. The Roman- British workshops have long 
past away. But the Kilns and their pottery remain, and this 
-elegant terracotta with Roman ornamentation would be seen 
everywhere by the Barbarians who used or destroyed it. 
These Roman-British Kilns have been hidden by the earth 
for 1500 years, and are now time after time accidentally 
-discovered, and examined by modern antiquarians. 

b. Welsh-Christian Art in Britain. Christianity 
reacht Keltic-Roman England in the 2nd and 3rd century 
after Christ^), whether from the Eastern or the Western 



^) In Wales alone 479 village names remain, chiefly derived from 
local saints who flourisht in the 4th and 5th centuries. 
Cornwall follows, with such in the 5th and 6th. 
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Church is for this argument immaterial; in either case iti» 
Christian- Keltic Art — and some such Art it mtist have 
had, was partly Classical. After the Angles had ravaged 
and subdued the land, many Christian Churches were still 
standing, some perfect — as that of St. Martin in Canter- 
bury*), in which worshipt the Frankic princess Bertha with 
her Bishop Luidhard, in 597, tho her husband king -^thel- 
berht, lord of all the under-kings from Kent to the Humber 
in the North, was still a pagan. Many of these buildings, 
and other such Roman-British structures/ were more or 
less injured or destroyed; but all must have been enricht 
with at least some Italian-Keltic ornamentation. Such 
decorations must have been seen by, and mtist have influenced, 
the victorious invaders when they used these places, unaltered 
or restored, for secular or Christian purposes. 

c. Heathen - Northern Art in Britain. The 
Barbarian invaders of Britain came chiefly from the North 
in the Early Iron Age, a period when the North itself was 
largely penetrated by things Roman or Romanized and by 
olden Classical" art-motives in general. They covM not 
therefore have been ignorant of such. And wherever they 
went south and west, they came in contact with them. But 
when they subdued the half-Romanized British Kelts, they 
found Classical art everywhere in the land, and this would 
inevitably influence their own vigorous Barbarian styles. In 



*) As far as is known, this was the oldest church in England. 
It was dedicated in honor of the famous St. Martin of Tours» 
to whom also was hallowed the » White House* , Candida 
Casa, on the promontory now called Whithern, by the earliest 
missionary bishop in Southern Scotland. » Before longw, says 
G. F. Maclear (Conversion of the West: The Celts. London 
1880, p. 43), »no Celtic missionary from Ireland or Scotland 
thought of commencing his work in Frisia or Thuringia before 
he had first visited the shrine of the saint whose dyin^ 
words had been nNon recuso labo7'em.n<i Abbot-bishop Martin 
died about A. D. 400, over 80 years of age. 
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the pottery they themselves made, they even imitated some 
ornaments of the simpler Roman ware. 

d. Christian-Northern Art in Britain. But 
their conquests brought the Northern Barbarians face to face 
with a new factor — Christian populations. And by degrees, 
commonly after a few years, they themselves adopted the 
new faith. The influences for this step were very strong. 
Classical paganism was now almost extinct; Scando-Gothic 
paganism was daily givins: way; most of the Goths were 
already more or less Christianized. In their new iland- 
home Welsh and Keltic Christianity was all around the 
Angles, like as the same creed now covered most of the 
adjacent continent; even as heathens they intermarried with 
Frankic and other continental Christians, and their chiefs 
were sometimes baptized in Gaul or elsewhere abroad. Besides 
far older Family and local conversions, Tribal evangeliza- 
tion among the Angles in North England set in, thanks to 
the Keltic missions from Ireland (Christianized in the 5th 
century) over South Scotland, before A. D. 650; in the 
south, king ^thelberht and his court and people, influenced 
by the Roman mission under Augustine, embraced the Gospel 
in 597. But Conversion meant in some degree Culture, 
and Culture was largely Classical, As Christians, the Nortliern 
settlers at once past over to the decencies and ceremonies 
of Western Belief, and to the Italian and Gallic decorations 
in the Churches and Monasteries. There and elsewhere, 
they saw things influenced by Roman-Christian types mixt 
with Barbarian or Keltic motives and ornament, while crowds 
of all ranks and both sexes continually pilgrimaged to Rome 
to Italy to Gaul and elsewhere, and English art- work became 
famous. 

e. S. Wilfrid. As early as the end of the 4th 
century St. Ninian, after visiting St. Martin Bishop of Tours 
and being ordained by him, built a stone church in the 
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foreign style at Whithern or Candida Casa, in Wigtonshire, 
Galloway, among the Southern Picts, quite close to 
Northumbria. — Edwin, the great king of Northumbria, was 
baptized in 627, and raised a small church of wood. Shortly 
afterwards Paulinus, as bishop of York, built a large church 
of stone, enclosing the wooden one. Paulinus was an Italian, 
sent over by Pope Gregory the Great long before. So 
quickly may such things sometimes take place, all theories 
notwithstanding. — In 676 Benedict Bishop brought over 
from Gaul a number of skilled workmen, who built him a 
stone church in the Rom^an fashion at Wearmouth in Durham. 
The next year he sent to Gaul for Glass and Glaziers, that 
the building might have glass windows. All sorts of church 
furniture, decorations and vestments also came from Gaul. 
And we are told that the English workmen learnt to make 
many things, instructed by the French workmen. The great 
and good Benedict Bishop was six times in Rome and 
Italy. — In 710 Naiton, king of the Northern Picts, sent 
for foreign masons, and built himself a stone church in the 
Roman fashion. — But notably one accomplisht and illus- 
trious Evangelizer, the renowned Bishop Wilfrid, labored 
enthusiastically to extend Roman church-cusoms and Roman- 
ized Christian Art in England in a Gallo-Roman-Northum- 
brian style, frequently visiting the continent and bringing 
over numbers of Italian and Gallic workmen. He was 
especially a great builder, and in a costly manner, in stone. 
He died in 709, at the age of 75. He and his school 
covered the North of England with line specimens of this 
Galio-Italic-Keltic-Gothic — or in one word Northumbrian, 
art, which went on extending and flourishing in Britain 
down to the end of the 8th century and later. 

f. Charlemagne. The great Emperor Charlemagne 
highly favored this development, modified and protected 
it, Sending to England for the best English clergy and 
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artists^) to introduce her learning and improvements into 
his wide lands; and this style became so popular in Gaul, 
that from him it has been called Carlovingian. 

g. The old style perishes. In the 9th and 10th 
centuries, however, the Scandinavian Wikings and Royal 
Throne- seekers ravaged Great Britain and Ireland. They 
systematically broke down or burnt all the holy buildings. 
Particularly Halfdan and his followers in 870 — 4 destroyed all 
the monasteries and churches in the North of En^rland and 
South of Scotland — the old Northumbria — , and these 
ruined establishments were not finally restored till after the 
Norman conquest*). Accordingly, almost all the striking 
English antiquarian stones, ornamented in the peculiar style 
of art now under discussion, whether with or without Runic 



^) I will only meDtion one among the distinguisht men invited over 
by Charlemagne to Gaul, the illustrious Alcuin. » Amongst 
his scholars in the Palatine school «, says Smith, (Dictionary 
of Christian Biography, Vol. 1, p. 74), »were Charles himself, 
with his sons Charles, Pipin, and Lewis, his sister Gisela, 
and his daughter of the same name; Angilbert, afterwards 
abbot of St. Riquier; Adalhard, abbot of Corvey; Rigbod, 
archbishop of Treves; Rictrudis, a noble nun of Chelles; and 
Gundrada, the sister of Adalhard. His most famous pupils 
during his later years at Tours were Rabanus Maurus, after- 
wards archbishop of Mentz ; Hatto, abbot of Fulda; Haimo, 
bishop of Halberstadt ; Samuel abbot of Lorsch, and afterwards 
bishop of Worms ; Adalbert, abbot of Fevrieres ; Aldric, bishop 
of Sens; and Amalarius, deacon of Metz.« 

^) »The churches at Jarrow-on-Tyne and Monkwearmouth, built 
by Benedict Biscop and Ceolfrid, who sent the architects 
to King Nectan to build him a church after the Roman 
manner in the first quarter of the eighth century, were both 
destroyed by the Danes in 867, and both remained in a 
ruined condition till 1074, when they were reconstructed and 
restored to sacred use. It may be possible that some part 
of their remains, as now existing, may be of the original 
construction, but this fact is undetermined. « — Jos. Anderson, 
Scotland in Early Christian Times, 8vn, Edinburgh 7881^ p. 33. 
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or Roman letters or both, are found scattered aboat, or in 
churchyards, or are dug up on ecclesiasti al sites or are 
discovered as mere building-materials used in far later times,, 
when old Churches were rebuilt or restored, — exactly as 
the old Runic stones of Scandinavia are usually found at 
this moment. 

h. The new style. But by the Norman conquest^ 
as all know, this Roman-Gallic-Gothic-Keltic style, with 
Roman letters of the oldest type and with its now nearly 
forgotten Old-English Runes on Royal and Episcopal grave- 
pillars and the funeral Crosses of eminent laymen, — was 
gone out, extinct in England. A later taste prevailed , and 
inscriptions were now in the Roman letters of the middle-age. 

Jb'or all these reasons, it is absolutely and physically 
impossible that the Ruthwell or the Bewcastle Cross can be 
• from about the year 1000« or anything even approaching 
there to. 

At the same time it will follow as a corollary, if we 
are to venture on pithy glib-sounding extreme statements 
either way, — that it would be more correct to say, that the 
Carlovingian Renaissance substantially went from. England 
to France , rather than the contrary. It is certainly a 
monstrous contradiction of all the known facts to assert, 
that everything bearing the art-characteristics of this Renais- 
sance in England and Scandinavia — is »)from the 9tb 
century* or »as low down as about the year 1000. « 

What should we reply to a theory which affirmed, that 
a noble monument was raised — for instance in Den- 
mark — bearing the oldest Northern Runes, in an exces- 
sively antique oldest Danish dialect forming stave-rime 
verses in which clearly survived the heathen Baldor-myth, 
hundreds of years after the Kingdom had become Christian, 
with Latin sentences added in letter-shapes of the rarest 
in the barbarian west, and with ornamental figures going 
back to the oldest Italian- Gallic-Gothic schools — and 
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that this Pillar was set up by or in memory of some Danish 
king of the 12th century, say Waldewar the Great? 

4. But I now come to Prof. Bugge's last argument, 
that the words (which he admits the Ruthwell Cross bore) 
WITH sTREALs (or misslles) WAS I ALL WOUNDED, do Tiot apply 
to the Cross itself, the wooden Rood, but are said of the 
living Christ, and this long before his actual Crucifixion, 
Trhen he was attackt with swords and staves and otherwise 
insulted. 

This is extraordinary, a good specimen of the extreme 
ingenuity and special pleading with which the gifted author 
everywhere tries to escape from or to explain away the 
simplest realities. And the whole rests upon a fundamental 
error, persevered in notwithstanding my having distinctly 
pointed out the truth in my reading and comment of 1867. 
But this truth would strike down the Wiking theory. It 
was therefore ignored. Long live theories, however many 
facts perish \ 

The mistake is this. The Dream of the Holy Rood, of 
which a part is cut on this Ruthwell Cross, is, as we know 
it complete in an 0. S. E. 10th century transcript, a stave- 
rime poem in 314 lines. The first 54 tell us how the 
author falls asleep, and dreams that he sees the actual 
Cross on which the Saviour suffered. Shortly after, in his 
dream, he hears this beam, this Rood, this wooden Cross, 
describe the death of our Lord on its bosom. 

The first actual words spoken by the Cross^), as the 
Bard listened to them in his dream and as he remembered 



^) (Added in Sept. 1881. — This is the earliest metaphorical 
introduction of the wooden cross speaking known to me. 
It is a bold feature of poetical and religious art, and has 
apparently not been often used later. I only remember it 
once again in English. This is the « Dispute between Mary 
and the Cross « in the Vernon Ms., date about 1370. It is 
printed in Dr. R. Morris's yaluable » Legends of the Holy 
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them when he woke, are given by him in lines 55 — 166, 
thus in 102 lines, which we may call the Cross-words part K 
They are a panorama of the Passion. 



Roodn (8vo. London 1871, pp. 131 — 149, in 40 stanzas 
containing 528 lines of verse), and opens : 

pure ladi freo*, 
on Rode treo *, 
made hire mon: 
Heo seide on j^e 
pe fruit of me* 
is wo bigon: 
Mi fruit I* seo* 
in blodi bleo* 
Among his fon, 
Serwe 1' seo*, 
l)e veines fleo* 
from blodi bon. 

A yariant of the same text, in the somewhat later Royal 
Ms., 18 A 10, is given by Dr. M. in the same work pp. 
197 — 209, in only 372 lines. — For the 2 other examples 
elsewhere, we have to thank the accomplisht French savant 
Prof. Paul Meyer. First is a Latin poem written early in 
the 13th century, in which the Virgin Mary utters four 9-lined 
stanzas, reproaching the Rood for having become the instru- 
ment of her Son's death. The Cross defends itself in six 
similar verses. This piece begins: 

. »Grux, de te volo conqueri: 
Quid est quod in te reperi 
Fructum non tibi debitum?(i 

It is printed for the first time by Prof. Meyer in »Daurel 
et Beton , Chanson de Geste Proven^ale , publiee pour la 
premiere fois d'apres le manu^crit unique appartenant a M. 
A. Didottt. Paris 1880, pp. Ixxv — Ixxvy. (Soc. des Anc. 
textes Fran 9.) 

The second, dated 1345, is in a Provencal dialect. It 
opens imperfectly from a damage in the codex, but has still 
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The next actual words spoken bij the Cross, — which 
we may call the Cross-words part 2 , are given in lines 
157 — 244. In these last the tree or Cross expounds the 
meaning of the awful death it had just described, refers to 
the promist uprising of Christ from the dead, speaks of the 
great Judgment to come, and ends by bidding us so use 
this holy sacrifice as to work out our own salvation. 

The remaining lines, 246 — 314, the Cross being now 
silenty are added by the English poet, and are a grand out- 
burst of beautiful verse, in which the Scald longs for the 
heavenly fruits of Christ's death, the joys of Paradise. 

Now what concerns us here is — the Crucifixion- 
words spoken by the Cross in Part 1 ; for these alone are 
carved upon the stone. The 2nd part of the Cross-words 
is only homiletic. Even the 1st or Crucifixion section 
contains 102 lines, and there was no room on the Runic 
parts of the stone pillar for so many. Several lines — how 



126 lines left. After Our Lady's first (defectiye) words 
against the Tree, the »Respon la crotz a Marie o commences: 

nDona, salyant la yostre. honor, 
Nous deu pas creyse la dolor. 
Non dit jes que fayt aiat 
Per que de yos si sie ostat.u 

The debate continues, thus summed up by Prof. M. (p. Ixxiij). 
»La Vierge reproche a la croix sa cruaute enyers le Sauyeur. 
Celle-ci se defend et fait yaloir d'ingenieux arguments. Elle 
a agi comme doit faire un loyal seryiteur a Tegard de son 
seigneur. Jesus youlait mourir pour racheter le genre humain : 
elle s'est conformee a sa yolonte ; elle a seryi d'instrument a 
la redemption ; elle n'ayait ni le droit ni le pouyoir de resister 
a la yolonte diyine. Enfin, elle explique allegoriquement les 
souffrances de Jesus, cherchant a montrer que chacune d'elles 
6tait necessaire, et de la sorte le debat deyient un petit 
traite theologique de la passion. « — This piece also is publisht, 
for the first time, by Prof. P. Meyer in the same work, 
p. Ixxix — Ixxxy. 
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many we do not know — have been broken away from the 
pillar, which has suffered severely here and there. At this 
moment only about 25 lines, out of the 77 in the Vercelli 
codex to which they more particularly answer, are left on 
the stone. And even these 25 are not consecutive; but we 
can perfectly follow the order and meaning by help of 
the precious skinbook containing the whole lay. Now 
what does this 77-lines' section, all uttered by the actual 
IJeam or Rood on which Christ hung, and 25 lines of which 
are still left on the stone Cross, tell us? I will mention, 
quite shortly, the particulars: 

1. The Tree tells how it was cut down in the wood, 
the holt, {"holtes on ende«, Vercelli Cod. 1. 58)^). 

2. How it was carried to a hill, and fixt up there. 
(Verc. Cod. 1. 64). 

3. How »the FREi of mankind«, »>the young helt« (the 
youthful hero) prepared to mount it. (V. C. 1. 66). 

4. How the Saviour was fastened to its bosom with 
nails. (V. C. 1. 91). 

5. How Christ dies. (V. C. 1. 98). 

6. How the Rood is reddened by the blood which 
flowed from his side: (The man who pierced his side is 
not even named, still less is there one word as to his being 
blind). (Verc. C. 1. 98). 

7. How the Redeemer hangs on the Cross, gloomy 
clouds about him, heavy shadows over the shine-path. (V^ 
Cod. 1. 108). 



^) We see by this that the later (middle-age) legend, which 
carried the beam out of which the Cross was made to the 
Temple in Jerusalem^ whence it was dragged by the Jews 
and fashioned into the Rood, was unknown to Caedmon. If it 
was a Tree^ cut down in the holt, it could not haye been 
a piece of timber ^ lying in the Temple. This also is a proof 
of great antiquity. 
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8. WEPT ALL CREATION, 

wail'd the fall of their EING. (V. C. 1. III). 

9. The Tree further relates how Christ's friends take 
■down the lifeless body. (Verc. Cod. 1. 122). 

10. How the Rood is now left empty, steaming with 
blood, and how it was: 

WITH STREALS (arrows and other missiles) all wounded. 
{Vercelli Codex 1. 126). 

11. How the Cross sees the Healer's dear ones stand 
over his corpse. (V. Cod. 1. 129). 

12. And how it beholds them burying the lifeless lich 
in a stone sepulcher, (Verc. C. 1. 140). 

13. How the 3 Crosses stand and mourn. (V. C. 
line 143). 

14. How men drag down these 3 Crosses, dig a pit 
and bury them. (Verc. C. 1. 151). 

15. How that very Cross on which Christ thus suffered 
was dug up again — it is not said when or by whom — 
and how this Rood, which is the speaker, was bedeckt with 
gold and silver. (Vercelli Codex, 1. 156). 

All this is the language of the Cross itself, in its 
striking picture of Christ's Passion, which now ends. Ham- 
merich's Danish version takes the same view^). 



^) Fr, Hammerich, De episk-kristelige oldkrad hos de gotiske 
folk. 4to. KjebcDhavn 1873, p. 17, 20: 

Mandhjems Froj 

sa jeg magtfuld lie; — — — 

Da gjorded sig helten, 

helten hin unge; — — — 

Al skabningen grsed 

af gru Ted sin konnings fald ! — — — 

bloddugt, pilstunget 

bley jeg staende. 

24 
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After reading the above, there can be no doubt left,, 
that, when the Cross says it was 

with streals all wounded, 
it says quite plainly that against itself, the wooden Roody 
very many arrows and other missiles had been cast, aimed 
at the man who was fastened upon it, and that a number 
of these bolts hadi struck, the Cross and covered it with 
wounds. Maybe also, in this dim intermixture of heathen 
and Christian teachings,, ofiBALDOR and of christ, one such 
»>streal«, the mistelto, had reacht the Lord himself. 

But what is the date? Let us recapitulate. 

1. We only know of one CiBDMON as a poet, and* Re- 
lived in Northumbria and died there about 680. 

2. The runes say that ciEOMON made me, in all reason 
the precious Runic poem. 

3. The Old-English Runes are of the oldest types. 

4. The Latin inscriptions are in letter-shapes among 
the oldest in the English west. Such un<3ial forms are 
impossible there in the 10th year-hundred. 

5. The ornamentation is the same as on a number of 
other carvings in Britain in the 7th & 8th centuries. 

6. The dialect of the 0. North English? is of the 
most archaic class. The rune-lines give also, for the first 
and last time in England, the antique and otherwise lost 
Old-English dual ac. pronoun dngcet for tcs two. The S. E. 
lOth century transcript has here the usual later unc bdtc^ 
us both, 

7. So certainly is the S. E. poem a copy of some- 
thing far older, that in one place in the Ms. a stave-rime 
word beginning with s has been accidentally omitted by the 
scribe. But this word, sorgum, is in its proper place on 
the stone Cross. 

8. We see also how very far back the Runic Lay is> 
from its excessively archaic simplicity, the absence of »> pad- 
dingo, of later make-up fillings-in, in the verses. The 25 
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North-English lines contain 81 words; in the South-English 
10th century codex they mount up to 101. No fewer than 
20 have been added, in gradual transcriptions. One-5th 
of the whole is therefore later amplification in the Vercelli 
skinbook. 

Surely, if we have any honest, solid, careful, compar* 
ative, archaeological and historical and palaeographical and 
linguistic criticism left — and I think we have some, these 
accumulated arguments prove that the date given to the 
Ruthwell Cross, about A. D. 680, is correct. And in fact 
the later we fix the age, the more incredible and impossible 
does the whole become. 

But^ in this case we must also remember, that the 
language and heathen intermixtures here found were not 
made by Caedmon. He spoke, to be commonly understood, 
the language of his Anglian elders, who had swarmed over 
to Northumbria hundreds of years before. Their homeland, 
as all history and traditions and monuments show, was 
Denmark chiefly, certainly Scandinavia. 

The Baldor-myth was therefore known in England, and 
eventually in Denmark, at least 3 or 4 centuries after Christ, 
and is here brokenly echoed by the stone Cross about the 
year 680. Thus it could not have been first made by 
Wikings in the 9th and 10th centuries. 

LoJce in England, 

And here I will add some words on a remarkable 
parallel, as regards Baldor's bane, loke. But we must first 
remember, that in all mythologies certain clusters hang 
together. The particular chain consists of many links, each 
one necessary to the others, and without which the whole 
loosens and drops away. They together constitute one 
organic whole, the result of long time and long develop- 
ment. Now one of the oldest and widest spread of these 

yore-world legends is — , some 2000 or 3000 years ago 

24* 
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localized in the North and elsewhere, — the Deadly Goldhoard, 
which afterwards, like all such things, was so continually 
modified. This legend is now best known as the Volsung- 
tale or Sigurd -saga. The dramatis personce are andware, 

WODEN, THOR, HiENER, KVASER, LOKE , OTTER, FAFNE, and SO thC 

volscng - group and so sigurd , in England sigmdnd , the 
Dragon- slayer. 

To follow this better, let us for a moment transport 
ourselves to Sweden. In 1866, in my 0. Northern Runic 
Monuments, Vol. 1, p. 224, 1 publisht a stone from Habblingbo, 
Gotland, of the 9th century, whereon we see woden on his 
8-footed steed sleipner, welcoming a chieftain to his Hall, 
with other figures. It is a heathen grave-slab, inscribed 
with the later runes. — In the same work. Vol. 2,' p. 708, 
I engraved another block from the same spot and of the 
same date, on which a Walkyrie receives a fallen warrior 
in Walhall. It also bears the later runes. — In the Danish 
wlllustreret Tidende« for May 13, 1877, I made public 
a third Swedish funeral stone, from Drafle in Upland, on 
which is sculptured sigurd slaying fafne the dragon. Butj 
for the first time in Europe, it shows us also andware the 
dwarf reaching forth his only remaining golden jewel, the 
fatal Ping with which the Anses covered the last hair of 
the death-struck otter. This piece is from the first Christian 
age, is incised with the later runes, and must date about 
A. D. 1000—1050. — My late dear friend Prof. Carl Save 
was the first to identify this Sigurd-saga on runic stones, 
when in 1869 he publisht the famous Ramsund rock-carving 
and runic risting in Soderraanland, a colossal sheet of 
granite no less than 15 feet long by nearly 8 wide, of which 
a cast is now in th^ Stockholm Museum. Besides the usual 
sigurd stabbing the Drake, we have here the celebrated 
horse grane, the birds on the tree whose talk warned the 
hero, sigurd tasting the heart of fafne, regin and his Bellows 
and Forge, the otter, and so on. At the same time he 
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communicated the Gok stone from the same Swedish folk- 
land , bearing similar figures , more or less identical with 
those on the Ramsund rock. Both these have runic ristings, 
are early Christian from the beginning of the 11th age, and 
were so carved because the deceast claimed descent from 
SIGURD. The many later representations from the same Saga- 
group on Christian Church-doors, Fonts, Chairs, &c. in 
Sweden and Norway and England, I here pass by. 

Now all these things tell the same story or some episode 
thereof, as the small space on the carved object allowed. 
But ANDWARE the dwarf with his ring, and sigcrd and the 
rest, presuppose and include loke and woden and thor and 
all the other actors, without whom the whole figure-carving 
would be meaningless. These monuments were cut shortly 
after 1000, in far-oflf districts in Sweden, were a part of 
the dim and distant local legends and family genealogies, 
which must go hundreds of years further back. How then is 
it possible that this cluster of tales about Gods and Men 
could have been manufactured by Wikings some few winters 
before? And apparently, by the argument, this must have 
been done in distant Norway or Iceland or Greenland or 
the Western lies. First fabricated there — No! Re-written 
or re-arranged or expanded or re-localized there — that is 
quite another thing. As we see, by about the year lOOO 
these tales were already bone of their bone and flesh of 
their flesh in the Northern provinces of Sweden, and 
doubtless hacT been for centuries. 

Another objection to this theory is, the great number 
and fixt character of the poetical mythical Kennings in the 
oldest verse. Now a Kenning, picture-synonym, which hangs 
to and presupposes something else, is necessarily younger 
than that something else. If widely known in many folklands, 
it must have lived-on for centuries ere it could have become 
popularly understood. 
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Let us take a local Danish example. Were we to read 
or hear in a Dansk stave -rime stanza: 

Danabdt 

gainst daring foemen 
stone-snake strongest 
stretcht far out. 

most Danes would understand it at once, which we could 
not expect an unlearned Swede or Norwegian to do, it being 
local and so late in time. Danskers would remember that 
this word danabot — the danes^ boot, the Danskers' help and 
pride — was an epithet or kenning given of old to thtre, 
and that this was generally explained by the ancient tradi- 
tion that this Danish Queen had built up a mighty rampart 
of stone, timber and earth against the Southrons, this great 
Danish wall being called dannevirke from of old to this day. 
It would never enter our heads that this epithet danebot, 
which has long since penetrated the mass of the Danish 
population as a household term, was first invented by some 
Danish poet or adventurer in the 16th or 17th century. 
Accordingly, we can accidentally prove that it is a very 
ancient by-name in Denmark; for we have still left a Danish 
runic stone from the middle of the 10th century, (hundreds 
of years older than any Danish parchment), raised in 
memory of this same Danish Queen. And on this pillar 
King GORM calls his Wife thtre, (as his grateful people had 
already done), danmarkar but = Denmark's boot. Hence dana- 
bot in the l6th century would mean Queen thyre, and 
would really be as old as the 10th year-hundred^). 



^) As a parallel example , see the masterly way in which 
Wilhelm Mannhardt (Wald- und Feldkulte . Vol. 2, Berh'n 
1877, pp. 53-^77) has shown that the epic tale about Peleus, 
Cheiron, Thetis and Achilles — not directly used by Homer 
tho many centuries older than his time, — was yet well" 
known to him^ he having employed a couple of »kennings« 
intimately inten^xyen with that saga. 
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x\s to the age of, the Mss. , and partly as to the 
dialects employed, the oldest literary Scandian remains are 
<;omparatively modern. Yet Prof. Bugge admits that sub- 
stantially their contents go back to the 9th and lOth cen- 
turies. Now these oldest mythical pieces abound in Kennings, 
then popularly understood and necessarily very old. It 
must have taken hundreds of years for these descriptive 
epithets to become the mere building-stuff, the mechanical 
counters or mosaic-bits, of Scalds and Tale-tellers. 

Far older than the parchments are the unfigured Stones. 
We will not here speak of those in the oldest runes, about 
whose reading we may dispute, and which so seldom contain 
any longer passage. Confining ourselves to the later staves, 
we will take one of the oldest and most remarkablis. This 
is the largest » barbarian* stone-book in all Europe, it 
bearing no fewer than 770 letters. I refer to the grand 
and colossal graveblock at Ro^k in East* Gotland, Sweden^), 
which cannot be later than early in the 9th year-hundred. 
Its immense poetical inscription commemorates a mighty 
chieftain in Hraith-Gotland, East and West-Gotland in 
Sweden, who had performed great exploits by land and by 
«ea. Many of the rune-staves are very antique in type. 
The language also is archaic. Among other such older 
things we have the preposition on for o, as in English, th« 
final N not yet nasalized and fallen away. We have also 
HDHUAK for the later hchda or hugga, the older N-mark as the 
sign of the infinitive still left, as in Olden English. To give 
an idea of the splendor of this stave-rime poem, I will copy 
one stanza: King warin here describes his son's, wahcth's, 
last gallant war-foray, and how he now lies buried in his 
Wiking- vessel, under the great gravehow which had been 
raised over both ship and belt: 



*) nSee it engrayed and translated in the 3rd vol. of my Old- 
North. Run. Mon. pp. 41 — 64, and in Ant. Tidsskr. f. Sver. 
Vol. 5, 
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[>AT SAKUM ONaRT: 

hdah fcr niu altcm 
0N,^,NrRl>i-FiARi mir; 

HRAl[>-KCTUM ADK TUf^ 
MIR ON UBS AKAR. 

RAl!'^_^I>lJRMCl>I, 
STILIR FLDTNA, 
STRONTU HRAll>-MARAR. 
SITIR NU KARUR^^ 
R0K>_^KUTA SINUM, 
SKIALTI UB-FATLaI>R, 

skati marie a. 

RD t>i nimr fluoi! 



We saw thereafter: 
Where, nine ships nearing^ 
far North'Shores with me,, 
the matchless wave-rider 
gave might to the Hraith^ 

Goths. 
Firm and fearless, 
Folk'lordy Ship-lord, 
the-strands by Hraith-mere 
struck he with awe. 
Bides now, belted, 
battle-steed holding, 
shield on his shoulder, 
that shoot of the Marings, 
Resteth so there in his 

Galley! 

Now this grave-lay contains 3 Kennings. The first is 
CBS AKAR, dbb's ACRE, the war-flcr^ or field or plain ploughed 
by the sea-king obb (a name signifying the Terrible) with 
his sea-oxen or wave-horses, — that is, his Ocean-gallies, 
This particular Kenning for the sea has not been found 
before, but we have scores of others of exactly the same 
kind. — The second is kuti = goti, the name of the famous 
Horse of gunnar gjcking, who by the aid of Sigurd Fafne's- 
bane married the Shield-may Brynhild. Hence this word 
goti came to be commonly used as a mere poetical double 
for a Battle-steed in general. But this, as we must acknow-^ 
ledge, brings-in at once the whole Sigurd-cyclus, without a 
popular acquaintance with which this goti for Steed would 
not be understood. And this again throws the Sigurd-saga 
in Sweden nearly 200 years further back than the Swedish 
rune- stones I have spoken of, carved with the Gods and 
Heroes and things mentioned in that great mythical 
drama. — The third paraphrase-word is the remarkable 
expression where king warin tells us how he saw the hungry 
wild-beast devouring the dead, fallen on the field. This. 
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side-terra is : histr stednar, siGuys horse. Now sigdn or sigyn 
or siGNY was the half - demonic Wife of the false loee, and 
was therefore early lookt upon as a foul witch. In the 
Elder Edda a witch is spoken of as riding on a Wolf with 
snakes as a bridle, and the same idea is current elsewhere. 
The HORSE OP siGCN, therefore, is quite simply the Hell- witch's 
Steed, = THE WOLF. So Warin saw the Wolf tearing the slain. 
This kenning for Wolf has also not been found before, but we 
have several others of the like sort. Now of course a sigcn 
announces a loke, and a sigun and a loke presuppose much 
more as known. So that here, early in the 9th age, we 
have, apart from the Sigurd-Saga, the Sigun-and-Lok6 Saga 
so home-wunt, as to have given current popular epithets 
for a Battle-steed and a Wolf Some centuries further back 
imist be required, ere these things could have become the 
mere verse-stuff of the Maker in a far-off Swedish folk- 
land. But these 500 or 400 years farther back, take us 
500 or 400 winters nearer the time of Christ than the 9th 
and 10th centuries spoken of by Prof. Bugge. 

To return to Northumbria and loke. In 1879, when 
restoring the old Church at Brough in Westmoreland in the 
North of England, were found used as building-gear many 
ancient stones, among them part of a Roman inscription, 
Brough having been a Roman military station. One of these 
slabs was the inscribed part of a Runic Grave- cross ^). It 
seems to be from the last half of the 6th century, is in 
Old-English runes, bears 12 lines of stave-rime verse, and 
has the Martyr's Palm-branch cut on each side of the 
inscription, — the only instance of this grave -symbol 



^) It is of carboniferous sandstone, 23 inches in length, about 
12V8 in width, and from 5 to 3 in thickness. See my paper 
hereon {Runic Inscription found at Brough , Westmorland) in 
» Transactions of the Cumberland and Westmoreland Anti- 
quarian and Archaeological Societya, Vol. 5, Part 1, Kendal 
1881, 8vo. 
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yet found in the North. The risting informs us that the 
How was raised over a Lady, who had perisht as a Martyr 
for Christ among the heathen population. The dialect is 
Old-North-English of the oldest kind with some things in 
it yet oldest Danish, and in general agrees with that on 
the Ruthwell Cross. 

In the same year in repairing the old Church at Kirkby 
Stephen in the same county , only 4 English miles from 
Brough, was dug out one of the blocks of a per-antique 
Church-cross or Grave-pillar. A cable-pattern ornaments 
the sides, nothing is on the back. It therefore probably 
stood near a wall. It is of carboniferous sandstone, 
26 inches high by 14 broad. The whole front is taken up 
with one figure cut in relief, a man with 2 Rams-Horns 
lying on his back, but curiously bound hand and foot on the 
point of a rock^). Its date must be about the year 700. 
Even if it were 100 years later, it would make no diflference 
to my argument. 

Now all our English old-lorists are agreed that this 
bild represents the Devil \ and of this there can be no doubt; 
but how? No such figure has been found before in all 
Europe. 

In its oldest symbolization , of which we have so many 
remains, written and painted and sculptured, the Christian 
Church had no token for the Evil-one in a human shape. 
As THE VICTORIOUS RULER, WO scc Our Lord in ancient Christian 



^) The Rev. J, F. Hodgson gave a very small Photograph of 
this stone opposite p. 186 of the » Transactions « of the 
Cumb. and Westm,, Soc, Vol. 4, part 1, ELendal 1879, and 
at p. 188 rightly says that it represents » Satan bound*. 
But at p. 309 of my article on the Brough stone, I showed 
that this figure could not be the Christian Devil, but was 
undoubtedly a survival from heathendom, and really repre- 
sented the only fiend the Angles could understand, their own 
LOKE, the slayer of the good God baldor. 
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art (often bearing his Cross or the Holy Book) trampling 
on a Lion or Adder or Serpent. This is in reference to 
the Psalm in the Vulgate Latin (Ps. 90, v. 13): « Super 
aspidem et basiliscum ambulabis; et conculcabis leonem et 
draconem« ; in the English version Ps. 91, v. 13: »Thou 
shalt tread upon the lion and adder: the young lion and 
the dragon shalt thou trample under feet.« — As the vic- 
torious REDEEMER, Chrfst (or some symbol of Christ) was 
represented standing on the Arch-fiend figured under the 
type of a Serpent or Dragon. From the temptation in Eden 
downwards, the Devil is a Snake. From the earliest Ca- 
tacombs downwards, the Serpent is the Tempter. Now and 
then, a little later, very seldom, to symbolize his talking 
with Eve, the artist gives to the Worm who is curled round 
the Tree a human Head^). — But the Evil One may also 
be represented typically by an echo or image, something 
directly in contact with him. Thus, in connection with the 
miracle of our Blessed Lord when he let the Devils go 
into Swine, we see Fiends as Swine. The oldest grave- 
crosses frequently show Christ trampling on a Worm or 
Dragon; while on the Bewcastle Cross anno 670, and on 
the Ruthwell Cross anno 680, he treads down Swine. 



^) At No. 7, p. 361, of J. Y. Akerman's Roman Coins (Vol.2, 
London 1834), in his description of the usual Gold and Silrer 
money struck by Valentinianus III (424-455), he says : » Same 
legend. A figure standing, holding a cross, and a globe 
surmounted by a Victory; his right foot on a serpent*. 
This piece is a Solidus. But his No. 8 describes another 
such golden coin as follows: »Same legend. A figure stand- 
ing, holding a cross, and a globe surmounted by Victory; 
his right foot on a serpent with a human heado. This is 
the earliest Coin-instance I know of the man-headed Snake- 
fiend, as a distinctly Christian emblem of the Fall in Pa- 
radise. By a curious inadyertence , this last Solidus of 
Yalentinian III, copies of which are so common in all 
Classical Cabinets, is entirely omitted by H. Cohen in his 
Medailles Imp^riales, T. 6, Paris 1862, p. 502 foil. 
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In the usual way therefore, the block above this Kirkby- 
Stephen Devil-stone was sculptured with the figure of Christ 
(or some symbol of Christ) trampling on the foul imp below 
him, as he does on the Bewcastle and Ruthwell Crosses. 
If not, it must have borne the figiife of St. michael, the 
Fiend's triumphant fod, of which \^e have so many ancient 
examples. But in Christian art in the barbarian west St. 
MICHAEL frequently took the place of thunor, the great enemy 
of LOKE and parallel of satan in the heathen myths. 

I will mention some proofs of this. In an English Ms. 
in Oxford, from the 10th century, we' have St. Michael 
warring against Satan, who has a human form and a Ser- 
pent's tail. — Elsewhere in England St. Michael is armed 
with the Thunder-bolt, the attribute of thcnor. — And as 
thunor was the great Protector against Evil even after 
death, and as we have several Scandinavian ruriestones on 
which THOR is invokt to bless and kee'p the tomb or the 
runes, and thus the hero who lay in the Barrow, living there 
a spiritual life, so we have still left in Scandinavia 6 rune- 
stone's on which St. mic&ael is invokt to bless and kee'p the 
Christian dead^). These stones are: Angby, Upland; Ha^le, 



^) As late as in the 13th century Michael of Kildare thus 
addresses his patron saint (E, Guest, English Rhythms, 
Vol. 2, London 1838, p. 336): 
Hail seint michel: with the lange sper 
Fair beth thi winges: up (= upon) thi shblder 
Thou hast a rede kirtil: a non (= down) to thi fote. 
Thou ert best angle (= of angels): that ever god makid 

(= made). 
And no wonder, michael drove the Devil and his Angels 
from Heaven to Hell, fights daily against all demons and 
tyrants, and at the world's end shall slay the Dragon and 
Antichrist. He took mercury's office as Lord of the dread 
Hades- Balance, with which h© weighs the souls, giving to 
each bliss or woe. And he was the guide and guardian of 
St. Paul in his journey to Hell, showing him all its horrors, 
till that apostle by his ceaseless prayers gained from God 
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Bornholm; Hauggran, Gotland; Tillidse, LoUand; Cleinensker, 
Bornholm; and Nylarsker, Bornholm. Thus 4 in Denmark 
and 2 in Sweden. 

As I have said, the Early Church knew nothing of a 
Man-Satan in its primitive typology; the Kirkby- Stephen 
stone is thus evidently Scandinavian-heathen overgang. 

As to the next step, the introduction of even half 
human Devil-figures into Christian art — Classical Cen- 
taurs, Sirens, Fauns, &c., with other local pagan half-gods, 
this, as far as I know, dates no earlier than about the 10th 
century. In the middle-age, fiends become merely mon- 
strous*); whik the Renaissance gives us Acheron, Charon, 
Hecate, Pluto, Cerberus and the rest. So often overcome 
and outwitted or mockt, the Devil at last became also a 
kind of Vice or Clown. 

But the idea of man-shaped Fiends in general was so 
natural and common a conception, that it was sure even- 
tually to make its way into Christian art. And doubtless 
it crept in early. In fact some things could hardly be 
treated without it. For instance, later on, when people 
begun to represent to the eye the casting out of a Devil 
by Christ or a Saint, how was this to be done? In the 
simplest way, they showed a little being in human shape 
rushing out of the Demoniac's mouth. Even such a small 
thing as this would familiarize folk with a man's form for 
a Fiend, with or without wings or tail*). 



every blessed Sunday's rest to the spirits in torment till 

the Day of Doom. 
*) (Added in Sept. 1881). A good and not exaggerated specimen 

of this class is an Italian group, about a couple of feet 

high, alabaster, partly gilt and painted, -now in Christiania. 

Date about 16th century. The subject is S. Michael thrusting 

the Devil down into the flaming Hell. The fiend is free, 

as usual, but has horns, wings and tail. 
*) In later Christian art the temptation of Christ was also 

introduced, which could scarcely be done without clothing 
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St. Augustine in the 4th century (De Civit. Dei, L. 11, 
Cap. 33) says that the prison into which the Devils were 



the Evil One with a human figure. The earliest example 
of this known to Ferd, Piper (Mythologie der christlichen 
Kunst, J, Weimar 1847, p. 120) is from the last half of the 
9th century. He says: MAber auch eine persOnliche Dar- 
stellung des Teufels war dem christlichen Alterthum fremd: 
er ward nicht anders als symbolisch durch die Schlange ab- 
gebildet. PersOnlich aber ist er vorgestellt in einem byzan- 
tinischen Miniaturbild der Versuchung Christi, welches eine 
Pariser Handschrift der Predigten des Gregor von Nazianz 
aus der zweiten H&lfte des neunten Jahrhunderts enthalt 
(Waagen Kunstwerke und Kunstler in Paris. S. 209. n. 21, h.) : 
er erscheint in ganz menschlicher Gestalt, nur mit Fliigeln 
und von grauer Farbe. « H. Otte, in his Handbuch d. kirchl. 
Kunst- Archaol. d. deutsch. Mittelalt. 8vo, Vol. 2, Leipzig 
1868, p. 895, says: »geflugelt und von grflner Farbe. « — On 
the same page Otte gives a 13th century Christ tempted by 
the Devil, who is human and without wings but horned. — 
I saw in July 1882 in the British Museum a delicately 
carved seal of Godwin minister, ivory. Above is the Father 
(bearing a sceptre), the Son (with Glory, blessing), the Holy 
Ghost (a Dove). They trample on a prostrate man-bild, the 
Devil. Mr. Franks dates this piece in the 11th century. — 
In Paul Lacroix, » Sciences et Lettres au Moyen Age, Paris 
1877 « , 8vo, p. 245, is a miniature from a Commentary on 
the Apocalypse, 12th cent. Michael drags down the Serpent ; 
below, he is seen in a marCs shape ^ fettered to a frame. 
— At p. 241 is a drawing from a Saint-Graal codex, 15th 
century, showing the Prince of Darkness sitting on a king- 
stool, 3-faced, 3-horned, and having 5 other faces in his body. 
He is FETTERED to the chair. — In the Psalter described by 
Mr. Franks (Archaeologia , London 1880, Vol. 46, Part I, 
pp. 244 foil.), Psalm 51 has an illuminated Initial showing 
» Satan appearing to David a. This Ms. is not older than 
the first quarter of the 13th century, and is supposed to 
have been executed in Denmark, its Calendar having many 
entries of Danish celebrities. 

Now and then, in the middle age, Judas Iscdriot was 
lookt upon as a mere Devil, In this case he is sometimes 
in hell in Satan's place or near his Master, round. The 
hated heretic Arius is also sometimes seen in Hell, bound. 
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cast was ihU our earth, where they live especially in the 
air. Many of the Fathers teach the same doctrine, pointing 
out that our earth was a poor and dark and miserable 
abode, compared with the lustre of the bright and holy 
heaven which the fallen ones had lost. And this tradition was 
adopted by Caedmon in England^), Part 2 (p. 280 in Thorpe): 



nSceal nu |)eos menego her 
licgan on leahtrum 
sume on lyft scacan 



Now must this many here 
lie in their crimes'^ 
some flit in air. 



fleogan ofer fold an j fly over earth. ^^ 

But if the oldest Christian Church had no human Satan 
in its bild-craft, still less had it a human bound Satan. This 
would seem to have been an essentially Northern idea, and 
to have spread over Europe wherever the Northern Goths 
wandered or settled*). It is wonderful how long it held-on 



being lookt upon us an arch'demon. The best known example 
of all this is in the Cottonian Ms. Titus, D, XXVII, in the 
British Museum, date A, D. 1012.1020. One of its two out- 
line drawings has been publisht by the English Palseograph- 
ical Society, in whose series it is Plate 60, and is thus 
described by the Editor: »)a representation of the Trinity, 
in which the Virgin, bearing in her arms the infant Jesus, 
and with the Holy Spirit as a dove settling upon her head, 
stands on the left of the seated figures of the Father and 
the Son. Beneath the feet of the Son , Satan chained is 
being thrust into the open jaws of Hell; Arius and Judas 
in chains filling the lower comers.* — More exactly exprest, 
the illumination shows us Christ trampling on the bound devil^ 
the jaws of Hell beneath him, Arius and Judas being also bound. 

^) It continues in England down to the middle of the 15th 
century. See the Master of Oxford's Catechism: »»C. where 
be the anjelles that God put out of heven and bycam de- 
yilles? M. Som into bell, and som reyned in the skye, and 
som in the erth, and som in waters and in wodys«. (Wright 
and Halliwell, Reliquiae Antiquse, Vol. 1, London 1845, p. 231 ; 
J. M. Kemble, Salomon and Saturn, p. 218). 

*) The oldest orthodox Christian Father known to me, who 
distinctly speaks of the Devil as Bounds is St. Isidore of 
Seville (Hispalensis), who died in 63f> He was a high-born 

25 
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in ScandinaTia. Saxo Grammaticus tells us (Hist. Dan. 
Bk. 8), that odttard-loke (Ugarthilocus) was bound hand 
and foot with immense chains. And in Sweden, in the 
horrible witch-burnings of the 17th century, the mad suffer- 
ers affirmed that their Master the Devil was bocnd with 
great fetters. These they year after year tried to saw 
away; but the moment a link, was nearly sawn thro, an 
Angel came and soldered it fast again ^). — How different 



Goth, and lived among Goths in a Gothic kingdom. In his 
Sentences (or treatise de Summo Bono, Bk. 1, ch. 28) he 
says : » Diun in martires dyabolus iam exercuerit cnidelitatem 
ma^nam etiam lioatds. crudelior erit tamen antiehristi tern- 
poribus. quoniam erit solv£NDDS.« In other places he speaks 
of him us a free tempter, and in others as a serpent. As 
St. Isidore was so learned and famous a writer, his teaching 
as to the bodnd Fiend must have had great influence in the 
West, especially in the Gothic West. 
^) In Chapter 13 of his immortal »Ivanhoe«,' Walter Scott lets. 
Prince John receive a letter containing only the laconic 
notice : » Take heed to yourself^ for the devil is unohaihed ! « 
I have often heard it in England as the devil is loose, or 
hell and the devil is broken loose. This ancient Scando- 
Anglic saying is very striking. In Swedish it is now »rAN JLr* 
lCs!«, in Dano-Norse »fanden er L0s!« As far as I know, its 
origin has been feebly explained. It is used in a sharply defined 
meaning, to express a moment when some great convulsion 
or revolution is at hand , some reaction or surprise or dan- 
gerous extremity has taken place, something altogether 
unusual and unexpected and full of peril. I have no doubt 
that this phrase is dimply an old Christian translation of a 
similar heathen cry of alarm: uloke is unchained (loose) !« 
But this is the same as saying: Hell is broken loose ^ Anti- 
christ is coTfie^ the Demon-powers are in battle against God^ 
Ragnarok is here^ the Anses will sink in ruin^ loke'S fetters 
ARE BROKEN \ — (Added in Sept. 1882). My learned colleague 
Prof. L. H. F. Oppermann tells me, that in his native province, 
Fyn, the common phrase is: »Fanden er les, eller laenken for 
langlu {The Fiend is loose^ or his link too long!) This re- 
markable variation is a further proof, that the whole is a 
survival from heathendom. 
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is all this to the oldest Jewish as to the oldest Christian 
Satan! These malignant beings are always with them essen- 
tially FREE. They wander and tempt aX will. The earliest 
Christian announcement about the Devil is, that he is not 
YET fettered in Hell, but shall be^). In the 2nd Epistle of 
Peter, ch. 5, v. 8, the holy Apostle admonishes us openly 
and with authority: »Be sober, be vigilant; because your 
adversary the devil, as a roaring lion, walketli about seeking 
whom he may devour. « This is the tradition of the Church, 
not the centuries later fantasies of half-heathen obscure 
Heretics. 

But in Scandinavia when baldor*s slayer, loke, is doomed, 
one of his sons is changed into a Wolf and bites his brother 
to death. With his bowels the Anses fetter the murderer 
to a pointed rock, and there he shall abide till Ragnarauk. 
The bowels become Iron, the hardest adamant, and a 
poisonous snake spits its venom over him. 

Can any contrast, both in form and spirit, be greater? 

The moment we touch English ground, we find the 
Devil BOUND. We need only refer to C«dmon's Songs, ori- 
ginally written in North-English in the 7th century, but 
now only extant (excepting the fragment on the Ruthwell 
Cross) in S. English of the 10th 2). And then we have the 



') In Book 4, Sec. 7» of his » Recognitiones « , the writer who 
goes under the name of St. Clemens as a Greek Father, 
and whose date is about the 1st half of the 3rd century, 
sharply proves that sinners shall not be cast into Hell 
before the end of the worlds because not till then shall the 
Devil himself be cast into its flames. The above work is a 
curious and interesting religious romance, and contains the 
oldest Western version known to me of the famous Folk-tale 
— found in endless shapes and tungs all over Europe — 
The Chaste Wife, and her happy re-union with her husband 
and children. 

^) Let us hear Satan's own xwords, written by the Angle bard 
as spoken by his own national Deyil, the false fiend of his 

25* 
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charming legend of St. Andrew, probably of the 8th century, 
but now only known in S. E. of the 10th. So again the 
curious » Salomon and Saturn Siting <«, about lOth century 
in S. E. Here and elsewhere ^ the Fiend is always bound. 



Scandinavian fore-elders. I use 
in Caedmon (English Rhythms, 
p. 38): 

Ac licgad me ymbe 

iren-benda 

rided racentan sal 

ic eom rices leas 

habbad me swa hearde 

helle cloromas 

fseste befangen. 

her is fyr micel 

ufan and need one 

ic a ne geseah 

laSran landscipe 

lig ne as warn ad 

hat ofer helle. 

me habba5 hringa gespong 

slid-hearda sal 

si3es amyrred 

afyrred me mm fe&e 

fet synt gebundene 

handa gehsefte 

synt [)issa hel-dora 

wegas forworhte 

swa ic mid wihte ne ma^g 

of [)issum li6do-bendum. 

licgar) me ymbutan 

heardes Irenes 

hate geslsegene 

grindlas greate 

mid [)y me god 

hafac^ gehaefted be {)am healse. 



E. Guest's tea^t of this passage 
Vol. 2, Svo. London 1838, 

But bands of iron 
over me circle^ 
fetter*s link holdeth 
a fugitive kingdomUas^ 
Hell-gyves hasp me 
hard in their grip 
in fastest prison. 
Fire here playeth 
above and under, 
not ever saw I 
landscape more loathly; 
low ne'er dieth^ 
hot over Hell. 
Heavy ring-clasps^ 
a merciless manacle^ 
mock my weakness^ 
foil the struggles 

OF FEET SOME BOUND EN, 
HANDS TIED HELPLESS. 

Hell-doors those yonder 
for others an outgang^ 
idly hang I 
limb-shackled here. 
Lie around me^ 
of hardest iron 
heat-forged deftly^ 
grindks greatest — 
God'^s dread lock-fence — 

CLOSE NIPPING MY NEGK. 



The coincidence may be accidental; but still I would 
remark, as to slid-hearda six = the fiercely-hard chain, that 
in the Northern god-tales one of the fearful rivers near Hell 
— and whose waters were laden with » slime and swords « 
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Yet, strange enough, in his character as a Tempter, the 
Devil is free all the same. Here we have the continual 
collision between the Northern heathen Fiend (Loke) who 
was BOUND, and the Eastern Christian Satan (Lucifer) who 
was free^). It gave rise to endless contradictions and ab- 
surdities in the same land, the same author, the same page 
all Europe over. In England so strong was the native tra- 
dition, that writers even introduced the bound Demon instead 
of the free, when translating or paraphrasing from a for- 
eign tung. We have curious instances of this in the charm- 
ing 0. E. Lay of St. Andrew, a loose version of the Greek 
prose story written in the 6th age by Lucius Charinus, a 
Manichsean heretic, to strengthen the sect ot his Gnostic 
friends; but in its present shape the romance is much later. 
The Wikings must have been very sharp fellows to have 
been acquainted with it, for it was little known in the oldest 
Church, Ms. copies of it are excessively scarce, no Latin 
version has ever been heard of, and it is quite different from 
the usual Legend of St. Andrew which was early done into 
Icelandic. This Manich^an Andrew-fable was first discov- 
ered by Thilo in 1845, and was not printed till 1851 by 
1 ischendorf. The late — 10th — century English poetical 
copy the Wikings scarcely studied; if they did, they must 
at once have used it for their Loke myth, and it must have 
taken only a few hours to grow up and root itself doirn in 
Scandinavia, instantly becoming there a mighty Tree covered 
with the moss of ages. 

In the above-mentioned older English version, the stave- 
rime paraphrase of this Greek holy-tale, the Devil is spoken 



— was called slIJ). The epithet slid -heard is excessively 
rare and very obscure in Old-English. 
^) As to the same difficulty with regard to the Classical Bound 
Prometheus who yet was free^ and the Northern free Loke 
who yet was Bound, see N. F. S. Grundtvig, Nordens Mytho- 
logi, 2nd ed. p. 525 foil. 
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of as BODND in two places. The first i- at line 2385 of 
Kemble^s edition. Here, in a speech of 20 lines, amplified 
from only 1 line in the Greek prose (p. 157 in Tischendorf), 
St. Andrew rebukes the Devil , in this poem as elsewhere 
called Devil, Belial ^ Satan, &c. ad libitum. In his long 
answer he also says to the fiend, in Kemble's English 
version) : 

»{)8Br se cyninga cyning i where the King of Icings 
clamme belegde. j with chains did load thee.t 

The Greek text has only: But the. Lord Jesus Christ 
SHALL cast thee down into the abyss. . — This violent change 
of the Greek future shall into the English past, did, together 
with the addition of the chains, is most instructive. — In the 
largely abridged 0. E. later prose version (Goodwin's edi- 
tion, p. 16) the Saint exclaims merely. »My Lord Jesus Christ 
hath trodden thee down under footn^ that is, hath overcome thee. 

The second instance is lines 2754 — 9 of Kemble, p. 160 
in Tischendorf. Here 3 Greek lines of prose are expanded 
into 20 of English verse. In this reply of the Hallow to 
the fiend one passage is, as translated by Kemble: 



»se [)e in niedum iii 
gefaestnode 
fyrnum clommum, 
|)8er {)u siSdan a 
susle gebundeD 
in wraec wunne. 



who thee in wretchedness of yore 

fastened 

with fiery fetters^ 

where thou ever since 

bound down in torment, 

hast dwelt in misery, a 



In the few words of the Greek text, and of the 0. E. later 
prose version, (Goodwin p. 18), there is no mention at all 
either of Hell or of Binding. 

As we have said, this curious blending of the free and 
the unfree fiend could not be got rid of. Sometimes the 
writers tried to escape the difficulty by giving the Evil-one 
another name, for he had many synonyms. Or they let him 
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find some substitute, a son, or kinsman^). Csedmon gives 
the BotND Satan a free minister and messenger in the person 



^) For instance. Tho Cynewulf probably wrote in the 8th cen- 
tury, his poems are found only in a Ms. of the 10th. In his 
St. Juliana the Devil who terapts her, and who acknowledges 
he had also fonded Adam and Eve in Paradise, says that 
»the king of the Hell-folk" (helwarana cyning), »the foe oi 
mankind « (feond mon-cynnes), was — his own father. Yet 
in the same Scald's Helena, or the Finding of the Cross, the 
Evil One is absolutely free without his heing called a sub- 
stitute. — In the O. Engl. Cott. Ms. Tib. A, 3, fol. 85 foil., 
written about A. D. 1000 — 50* is a legend printed byKemble 
(Sal. and Sat. p. 84 foil.) It tells of a holy Hermit, who 
made the Devil (the prince of the fallen angels , who had 
come to tempt him) his pnsoner. Nor would he let him go, 
till he had described the horrors of Hell and the joys of 
Paradise. Here we again have the free Christian fiend. — 
Equally so in that costly Early English Song (date ab. 1250, 
publ. by E. E. Text Soc.), »The Story of Grenesis and 
Exodus « , we are distinctly told that ligber (Flame-bearer, 
Lucifer) revolts from God, becomes his own Lord, is changed 
to a Drake (Dragon), goes up to Paradise, enters a Wonn, 
and seduces our First Parents. He is all along free, and 
is no one^s agent, — In the Early Engl, versified Juliana 
(ab. A. D. 1230), as publisht by 0. Cockayne in 1872 for the 
£. E. T. Soc, at p. 38 foil., Ms. A makes belial say that 
he had tempted Eve and others at the bidding of beelsebub 
(Ms. C says satan), ))^e aide 1>drs of helle« (the old giant 
of Hell). — In the E. Engl, poetical legend St. Margaret 
(ab 1280), that maiden first slays a Hell-dragon (rdffik) 
sent to swallow her, and then triumphs over that fiend's 
brother, also t)DRS of Hell, who called himself the servant 
of bellzebdb (another Ms. belsebdo), 

nhe is keiser ant king 
i-crunet of us alle.« 
So much for these continual variations and amplifications. So 
late as the middle of the loth century me have the free 
Lucifer, the Prince of Heaven and King of Hell, going from 
the abyss to Paradise and ruining the Protoplasts. (See the 
Saxon Drama nDer Siindenfall, herausgegeben von Dr. 0. 
Schenemann, u 8vo. Hannover 1855, p. 31). 
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of a mighty Chief, whom he had favored and enricht when 
in Heaven, and who now out of gratitude does his bidding. 
But of course all this only masks and disguises the evident 
fact, the survival from an older myth of a being who came 
in contact with a parallel in another creed. 

Even down to the illustrious and learned Milton, we 
find the same thing. In his Paradise Lost, Book I, 1. 44 — 48, 
he says of Satan: 

»Him the Almighty Power 

Hurl'd headlong flaming from the ethereal sky 

With hideous ruin and combustion, down 

To bottomless perdition; there to dwell 

In adamantine chains and penal fire.« 

Yet, having no choice, the same noble poet, only a few 
lines further on (1. 209 — 213) thus describes the same Satan: 

»So stretched out huge in length the Arch-flend lay, 
Chained on the burning lake: nor ever thence 
Had risen, or heaved his head; but that the will 
And high permission of all-ruling Heaven 
Left him at large to his own dark designs. « 

And so he freely flies to Paradise accordingly, to tempt 
Adam and Eve! 

I have spoken of the first heathen loke figure, bocnd to 
a rock, as lately found in the North of England. Let us 
now go in its illustration from stone to parchment. 

Drawings in the olden Mss. are so precious, because 
they give the draughtsman's pictures of things as he saw 
and thought them in his own time, tho the subject he paints 
may be centuries older. 

In the 10th century S. E. Csedmon codex, there are 50 
large drawings illustrating the text. In 5 ot these the art- 
ist introduces the being called by the poet Satan and Lo- 
ciFER. He lies bound in Hell; his deputy, an apostate prince. 
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being his errander to Paradise on his fatal mission. Let 
us go thro these 5 plates^): 

A (No. 4), Satan, on his backy bocnd, his hands to each 
other, his neck and feet to the 2 largest teeth of Hell -mouth, 
the Hell-goddess or Leviathan, in whose jaws (Helle-ceafl) he 
is firmly fixt. (Above; Christ, wielding 3 Javelins in his right 
hand, is driving all the Devils into Hell. — Still higher up, 
apostate spirits offer Crowns and Palms to the pride- drunk 
Archangel.). 

B (No. 11), Satan is seen on the side of Hell-mouth, 
within the ramparts of Hell's house. He lies on his be/It/, 
and has a tail^). His hands and feet are bodnd. (Above ; 
the Lord Christ with faithful Angels.) 

C (No. 12). Satan, half-sitting, half-lying is bound, neck, 
hand and foot, to 2 stakes in Hell-house. Flames below 
him. (Above, is the Deity supported by Seraphims.). 

^) Copied (nearly the same size) by J. F. Roseustand, in Phot- 
oxylographic facsimiles , from the original copper-plates en- 
graved by the excellent English artist Jame.> Basire. .See 
Archseologia, London, 4to, Vol. 24, 1832. » Account of Caed- 
mon^s Metrical Paraphrase of Scripture History, by Sir Henry 
Ellis, with 52 facsimile plates of the Illuminations.* 

^) Intercourse between England and Ireland, from the earliest 
times , was very great. As a proof how things grow , we 
may remembeK that, in the late (about A. D. 1149) and ex- 
ceedingly popular "Vision of Tundale* the Inshman, lucifer 
in the abyss is an enormous black giant with more than 
KXK) hands, claws of iron and a horrid beak and tail. He 
lies BOUND over a gridiron , and fiends blow the fires under 
him. — When Hermod went to the underworld to fetch back 
to Walhall his dead brother Baldor, he of course had to 
pass GiALLAR-BRO, the bridge over the Hell-river Giall, which 
leads to the house of Queen Hell. This Bridge is a feature 
of immense antiquity in many lands , especially in primitive 
Oriental traditions. It lived on long in England and Scot- 
land as nthe Brig o* Dread «, and often plays a part in the 
Christian Hell and Purgatory tales so common in the middle 
ages. But these Purgatory tales themselves are as old as 
the hills, and are often referred-to in Classical writers. 
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D (No. 13), Satan, suspended on his belly ^ is bound to a 
stake in Hell-town. He has 2 wings. His winged messenger 
receives his instructions, and is also seen flying thro Hell- 
door to Paradise. (Above, the Serpent talks with Eve, &c.) 

E (No. 18), Satan on his back, bound hand and foot in 
Hell-house. His bode is seen on his return, first flying down 
thro Hell-door, then speeding thro Hell-town, and then 
standing by his Lord the Bound Devil, recounting his 
triumph over our First Parents. (Above; Adam and Eve 
after the Fall.) 

Now all these 5 paintings, which are so surprisingly 
difi*erent in detail, are by one and the same limner, who in 
the 10th year-hundred illustrates a Song of the 7th. In 
only one thing does he hold fast the exact words of Caed- 
mon. Satan is every where painted Bound. 

We remark in passing that the fortified Hell-house as 
well as the Death- goddess Hell herself, in these pictures, 
were confessedly unknown in any Christian period, and must 
have come in bodily from Scandinavia, 

The oldest mention of the Bound Devil goes back to 
an apocryphal book in the 6th century, written in Greek, 
then in Latin, long obscure, circulating first among heretics 
and condemned by the Church. Yet, far ofi* from Greece 
and Italy, amid a barbarian population as yet largely heathen 
and come in from heathen Scandinavia — wild clans knowing 
little Latin less Greek and no Hebrew — we have in the 
7th century, firmly tixt and interwoven in the orthodox doc- 
trine in England, a bound fiend. In the same land is a 
bound Satan of stone, part of a Christian Cross. That this 
figure has Horns need not surprise us. iManifold is popular 
fancy; this variation may not have been unknown here and 
there in Scandinavia itself, at least in Denmark. 

But a BOUND Devil m Song, and a bound Devil in Stone, 
both earlier than the year 700, must inevitably — like the 
Baldor-myth on the Ruthwell Cross — have sprung from 
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times and beliefs some centuries still older in the Scando- 
Anglic folklands, and therefore could not possibly have been 
first invented by Wikings in the 9th or 10th year-hundred 
after Christ. 

Now in this examination of pagan and Christian art in 
early days, as to Woden and Walhall, Woden and Regin 
and Sigurd, Loke free and Loke Bound reflected by his 
double^ Lucifer, this Earth the fiend-home but also Nastrand 
and Hell their house, and such, — we see both in Scandinavia 
and elsewhere endless diflferences of detail. These folk-tales 
and temple -tales go back to remote ages, are always inter- 
mixing and diminishing and expanding, are localized and 
generalized and multiplied. What was at first a mere sy- 
nonym springs into independent life, as a fresh God or God- 
tale. New centers are fonned, endless polypi -creations- float 
off, each poet alters or adds as he sings, no two Tale-tellers 
or Song-singers repeat the same oral Tale or Ballad twice 
over in exactly the same way, and such small things as sex 
and number are often not even thought of. It is the great 
instincts and passions of Gods and Men which are placed 
before us in mighty outlines. Under such circumstances the 
last thing we ought to do is to dwell upon trifles, and use muddy 
middle-age modern imitations. The new mechanical school 
says: in A we find 2 Birds singing to Sigurd, in B we find 
3, but in C there are 4 or more. Therefore A-land is one 
type, of an A nationality; B-land is a second tradition, and 
belongs to the B race. C-land, however, is quite another 
matter; it is highly wonderful. So we whisper mysteriously 
and write a book about it. All this kind of reasoning is 
rubbish. 

Like tales, Living tales, Lost tales, 

I would here willingly enter on the question, so near 
(and often so contrary) to Prof. Bugge's argument, the ac- 
tual value of Parallel myths, Continuous myths and nearly 
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or quite Perisht myths. But I must confine myself to a few 
cursory remarks. 

Like tales, Parallel myths, stream out from many cen- 
ters often equally old. They cannot therefore be loans from 
younger sources offering more or less resembling details. 
Some of these Parallels in olden mythologies go back many 
thousands of years to prehistoric ages, may be a common 
Aryan inheritance. Some become fixt as the national temple- 
creeds of allied races, and this from whatever antique sym- 
bols they may have sprung. Some have been developt 
in different lands separately and independently, from a 
common instinctive appreciation by man of outer phenomena 
and inner feelings, the heritage of all men. Some have been 
carried far and wide by Priests or Sages or Colonists in 
former days, tho often tliey have been added to or absorbed 
by other beliefs. 

Living tales, Ow-lixing myths, those which survive from 
older systems into newer, have been I think comparatively 
overlookt by Prof. Bugge. Most of his arguments, in my 
opinion, fall away on this ground alone. His supposed loans 
from pagan and Christian sources in late times are I be- 
lieve, when realities, mere survivors transferred from heathen- 
dom to Christendom, not the reverse. I must be very short. 
But I will add a couple of fresh examples of this. 

The remarkable Salomon and Saturn, a South-English 
tract of the 10th century, is full of pa»j[an material. I will 
here only give one passage, at p. 148 of Kemble's edition. 
Here pater noster takes the place of THrNOR, who yet is 
mentioned by his own name in the same sentence, and acts 
as a Christian S. michael or other Champion: 

» Se Pater Noster sce6ta3 Oaet | pater noster shall shoot the 
dedfol mid weallendum str^luni : Devil with redhot-hissing shafts^ 
and seo liget hit baerned and | and Lightning shall bum and 
tacnad, and se regn hit [on] ufan brand him^ and Rain from above 
wyr3e9, and 9a genipu hit dwe- shall whelm him; and cloud-mists 

26 
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liaS , and se dunor hit 9rysce5 blind-lead him^ and thukor shall 
mid 3aere fyrenan ajcxe, and hit smite him ivith his fiery axe^ and 
dnfeS t6 Saere irenan racenteage drive him to the iron fetter-chain 
(^e his faeder on earda5, Satan wherein his Father dwelleth^ Sa- 
and Sathiel. « I tan and. Sathiel. 

Mr. Kemble himself was quite aware of this character- 
istic in the English remains, and strongly defends the great 
antiquity of the Northern myths ^). 



^) At p. 146 of Kemble's Salomon and Saturn is the passage: 



On XXIII si3e bi(3 5aet 
deofol on wulfes onlicnisse: on 
XXIIII si5e bi5 se Pater 
Noster on gyldenre racenteage 
onlicnisse. 



On the 23rd time heeth the 
Devil in the likeness of a Wolf: 
on the 24rd time beeth the Pa- 
ter Noster in the likeness of a 
Golden Chain. 



Mr. Kemble's note hereon J p. 177) is as follows: "The 
twenty-third change transforms the devil into a wolf, to 
counteract which the Paternoster becomes a golden chain: in 
this there is probably some lurking remembrance of the wolf 
Fenris . and the chain which he will only break in the 
Ragna-ravk, or Twilight of the Gods.« 

Further on in the same page Mr. Kemble remarks : » This^ 
Christian fighting of the devil and the Paternoster is what 
we may call a companion-piece to the Ragna-Ravk.« 

So at Kemble s p. 200 — 2 (Dialogue of Adrian and Ri- 
theus), we are told that Enoc and Helias dwell »on sun- 
felda and on sceanfelda,« in sun-field and in shine-field^ 
exactly in the style of Northern Gods. — In the same way 
the identity of antichrist and of surt strikes us in ^Ifric's 
Homilies, II, p. 452: 



Eall swa de3 Antechrist 
5onne he cym5 ; he asent fyr 
ufan , swilce of heofenum , to 
bepaecenne }jaet earme man- 
cynn f)e he on bi5. Ac wite 
gehwa, jlaet se ne maeg nan 
fyr of heofenum asendan, se 
de on heofenum sylf cuman 
ne mot. 



Even so will Antichrist do^ 
ivhcn he comes; he will send 
fihe from arove, as tho from 
heaven^ to deceive the miserable 
men among lohom he is. But 
let every one know^ that he 
may send no fire from heaven 
who himself may not enter 
heaven. 
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In speaking of this very Salomon and Saturn, and 
contrasting the fiery Hell of the burning East with the icy 
Hell of the freezing North, he adds, (p. 394, Vol. 1, of his 
Saxons in England): »)The poisonous . snakes which waking 
or sleeping seem ever to have haunted the Anglosaxon, 
formed a convenient point of junction between his own tra- 
ditional hell and that which he heard of from the pulpit, in 
quotations from the works of the Fathers; and to these and 
their influence alone can it be attributed when we find flames 
and sulphur, and all the hideous apparatus of Judaic tradi- 
tion, adopted by him. In this fact seems to me to lie a 
very important mark of ancient heathendom, and one which 
the clergy themselves admitted, a belief in which they shared, 
and which they did not scruple to impress upon their flocks 
even in spite of the contrary tendency of their authorities: 
it will be sufficient to refer to the description given of hell 
in the poetic Salomon and Saturn, a composition redolent 
of heathendom: on the defeat of the rebel angels, it is said, 
God 



him helle gescop, 
waelcealde wi'c, 
wintre bei'^eahte: 
waeter inside 
and wymigeardas, 
atol deor nionig 
irenum hornum ; 
blodige earnas 
and blace naedran; 
()irst and hungor 
and J)earle gewin, 
eacne egesan, 
unrotnisse. 



for them he made heJL, 
a dwelliny deadly cold^ 
with winter covered: 
water he sent in 
and snake-dwellings^ 
many a foul beast 
with horns of iron; 
bloody eagles 
and pale adders; 
thirst and hunger 
and fierce conflict^ 
mighty terror^ 
joylessness ^). « 



There was a Classical tale of a youth who on his 
wedding-day placed his marriage-ring on the finger of a 



^ ) Kemble, Sal. & Sat. p. 173. 

26^ 
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marble Venus. On his return the image had closed her 
hand on the Ring, and the stripling was in despair, till a 
heathen priest helpt him. This story survived in a hundred 
shapes in the Christian middle- age, only a statue of the 
Virgin Mary took the place of that of Venus. But the 
Christian Church appropriated in this way even whole Ro- 
mances, and even from the far East, particularly in the 
great schools of Alexandria. One of the most entraordinary 
examples of this is the antique legendary life of Buddha, 
whose preliminary title was Bodisat. This Bodisat, corrupted 
into Joasaph or Josaphat, revived in the famous Saint- book 
called Barlaam and Josaphat, written in Greek about the 
year 750 by St. John of Damascus, and which afterwards 
went all over Europe in translations. 

We all remember the costly humorous folk-tale about 
one of thor's two Goats, which he slaughtered for the sup- 
per of himself and the family where he was a guest. But 
when the God hallowed them in the morning and the Goats 
stood up, one of them halted, for the disobedient Thialti, 
the farmer's son, had broken the thigh-bone to get at the 
marrow. — Now every where the missionaries rightly taught 
that Christ and his Saints were at least as mighty as 
Woden and his Gods, in real need in fact stronger still. 
This reasoning we frequently meet in antique Christian le- 
gends, whose writers often appropriated to their hero the 
wonders told by the heathen. — And so this very same 
story about a Goat which drew his cart and was killed for 
his evening meal, but rose up lame in the morning, in the 
same way is told of on old^) Keltic saint. Unhappily, I 



^) A variant has turned up, told of S. Abban, Abbot of Mag- 
hamoidhe; flourisht in 6th century. But of this legend the 
Rev. S. Baring-Gould says (Lives of the Saints. Vol. for 
October, London 1877, p. 653) : » Authority, A woi^thless 
Life , late , and full of fable. « In this story the Hallow 
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have not •iiiade a note* where I found this. Of course it 
had been annext from the song of some Scandinavian pagan. 
Another example which all will admit. St. george, the 
Patron Saint of England, who slays the Dragon — a tale 
which has its parallels all the world over as far back as we 
can go — owed a large share of its popularity as a Western 
Christian legend to its having' partly belonged to a Northern 
folk-tale »). 



permits a hungry wolf to devour a Calf, but afterwards 
prays over the bones and restores it to life. — See the 
story about a similarly slaughtered and revived Goat , told 
in Nonsberg, Tyrol, in W. Mannhardt's Wald- und Feldkulte, 
Vol. 1, p. 116. He adds references to other such in various 
lands and times, some parallels ^ some copies, but not the 
particular one which 1 ought to have transcribed. — Sometimes 
we can put our finger direct on the overgang. Thus at the 
beginning of the 10th century or earlier, a Christian North- 
man who wisht to settle in Iceland , promising to build a 
Church there to St. Columba, sought counsel of his Bishop 
(whose name was Patrick] instead of Thor, Directed by 
his spiritual father he takes with him some CAwrcA-wood 
instead of some TempU'Wood , and the Iron Bell given him 
by the Bishop floats and shows him where to build, instead 
of the high-seat Thor-posts in the pagan hall usually used 
for that purpose. As in duty bound , he calls the channel 
up which he sailed Patrick* s-firth^ not Thorns-firth. — 
Landnamabok, 1, 12; 01. Saga Tiyggv. ch. 119. — In 
the 10th century Latin legend of Saint Egidius or Giles 
(Acta Sanctorum, Sept. 1), who died about 718, we are told 
that the Saint cast two gates into the Tiber, willing them 
to find his Abbey in France. Away they went, and floated 
safely to their destination. They bore the images of St, Peter 
and St, PauU not of Thor and Frea. 
^) The great spread of the St. George and the Dragon .story 
in Britain is doubtless connected with his being lookt upon 
by the common people as a Christianized Sigurd i^or Sig- 
mundj and the Dragon. St. George was widely honored in 
England from very early times, long before he was acknow- 
ledged as its Patron Saint at the synod of Oxford in 1220, 
whereby he supplanted in that capacity St. Edward the Con- 
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As to Lost tales, Perisht myths. One of the grandest 
I know is that about woden's adventure with his Steed, 
which slides and wrenches its joint, till successive galdor- 
songs or Charms restore it. Of this we have very old, 
heathen and half- Christianized, variants, in many Scando- 
Gothic lands, tho in a short and fragmentary form as 
Spells. We have many other such Spells or Charms in 
Old-English against Wound-sores and Sickness, either quite 
or half pagan. — This woden's sleipner myth may be best 
studied in the old legend added-on to the life of that great 
and good Christian Bishop in France st. eligids or eloy, who 
in his historical shape as a wonderful artist in metal-work 
is the Patron Saint of Goldsmiths, while in his legendary 
character as the wonderful Horse-shoer he is the Patron 
Saint of Smiths and Farriers and even of the Horse itself, 



fessor. His combat with the Dragon is often handled on 
the tympanums of Early English (Norman) Churches. On one 
of these, from Brinsop Church, Herefordshire, two Birds are 
placed near his head. See the engraving in The Calendar 
of the Anglican Church Illustrated. London 1851. 8^". p. 67. 
— As to practical survivals of pure heathendom down to our 
own day^ take only one record from Great Britain itself. At 
p. 147 and foil, of his valuable »»The Past in the Present*, 
(8^°-, Edinburgh 1880), Dr. Arthur Mitchell discusses the 
Yirding of a Quik Cok (burying alive of a living Cock), 
Fire-worship , the Sacrifice of a Bull as a regular yearly 
custom and other such things , as practist in various parts 
of Scotland and elsewhere.' — There is no doubt in my own 
mind that the Forbidden Tree, as seen by Seth in Para^se, 
has become in England , by the survival of heathen Scandi- 
navian legends, the yog-drasil the sacred Ash or World- 
tree , of our Northern forefathers. See the description , in 
connection with tales about the Finding of the Cross, in the 
2 texts of an English poem, »j}e Holy Rode« , (13th cent.) 
in Dr. R. Morris's "Legends of the Holy Rood«, pp. 18 and 
foil., and in the 4 texts of the n Cursor Mundi<« (oldest N: 
E. Ms. 14th cent.), Part 1, London 1874, pp. 84, 85, edited 
by Dr. Morris for the Early English Text Society. 
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as was Saint Stephen in Sweden and elsewhere, both ot 
them having so far taken the place of the Northern Gods 
Woden and Frey. St. Eligius died shortly after the middle 
of the 7th century. I have given details about him in my 
Old-Northern Runic Monuments, Vol. I» p. 382^). At this 
moment the Horse-myth transferred to him is a popular 
tolk-tale in Scandinavia and France and elsewhere^), tho 



^) A facsimile of the signature of this great Minister and Mo- 
neyer of Dagobeit I may be seen in Mabillon (De Re Di- 
' plomatica) , and in P. Lacroix ( McBurs , Usages et Cost, au 
Moyeu Age, Paris 1871, 8^° p. 330). Copies of the Money 
struck by him (elegivs mone), and other formulas, are in 
the same work, p. 331, 338. 

2) April 1882. — The old Church at Stubbekjobing in Falster 
contains fresco-paintings of various dates, from the end of 
, the 13th century to the Reformation. One of these, from 
about 1425, is exceptionally interesting. On the left a boy 
is blowing a pair of Bellows , which end in the fire of an 
archt smithy-furnace. Here stands a Bishop, with one hand 
shoeing the leg of a Horse, cut off from the animal, while 
with the other he suddenly with his large pinchers seizes 
by her long nose a she-deyil who has come to tempt him. 
A lad sits nearby, playing on a horn. — To the right is a 
stall, with a lifting-bar and rope in the roof to lift up the 
Horse below when necessary, for the farrier's help. His leg 
is now put on again all right, properly shod, the same 
Bishop standing close to the stall. — This is the second time 
any work of art in Scandinavia has been found connected 
with S. Eligius as the Horse wonder-worker and Patron Saint 
of Farriers, and in this capacity the first fresco commemo- 
rating him. We have to thank Prof. J. Kornerup for a 
drawing of this fresco, which will be publisht. The episode 
of the Pinchers and the Devil's nose is evidently copied 
from the tale about St. Dunstan of England , so amusingly 
descri))ed in the rimes of Robert of Gloucester about 1270. 
It is printed by Mr. Furnivall, from a Ms. of about 1305, iu 
» Early English Poems and Lives of Saints <« (Transactions of 
the PhUological Soc. 1858, Pt. 2, Berlin, 8vo.), p. 34, foil. — 
The first Scandian instance is on a richly carved stone Font 
( 12th century) in Vaenge, Gotland, Sweden. In one of its upper 
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the name of any god is forgotten in it. Sometimes, as might 
be expected, christ is the hero, not St. Eloy. 

Another forgotten Northern myth is cut on the Runic 
Northumbrian Franks Casket, of the 8th century, engraved 



compartments we see the smith, Hammer in hand, a Horse- 
shoe above his head. Before him stands a man, holding 
— as far as we can see in the very small drawing — 
either a long farrier-knife, or else the cut-off horse's leg. 
See the engraving of this Dip- stone in Horace Marryat's 
• One Year in Sweden* , Vol.2, London 1862, p. 2V3. 

In his rapacity as Patron of the Smiths, St. elioids 
(Eloi , Loy) is carved, a statue of the 15th century, in 
the church Notre-Dame d'Arman^-on , Seniur , Burgundy. He 
bears his smith's apron and in his left hand the cut-off leg 
of the Horse , on which he is going to replace the shoe. 
On the base are horse-shoes and smiths-tools. (P. Lacroix, 
Les Arts au Moyen Age, 8vo. Paris 1869, p. 357), — In 
England Durraston Church , Dorsetshire , is named in his 
honor, vand his legend is sculptured over the doorway. « So 
says Mr. Parker, in his "Calendar of the Anglican Church 
Illustrated «, 8vo., p. 230, Oxford 1851, but unhappily without 
further details or any engraving. — See also P, BotteaUt 
Legendes pour les Enfants, 12mo. Paris 1857, p. 7, nLe Roi 
Dagobert.o 

Not only has Christ taken the place of Woden in po- 
pular legends as the wonderful Horse-smith , but , by a na- 
tural extension of his Almight as the Christian God , he 
makes 2 decrepit old women young again , instead of joining 
the cut-off leg to the steed's body. This tale is charmingly 
told in a poem called nXhe Smyth and his Dan)e,« printed 
in London by Wyllyam Copland some time between 1515 and 
1561. We are here amused by the proud Smith's punish- 
ment. Christ does what the puft-up artist could not do, 
makes his wife's old mother young again ! When the Smith 
disobeys the Lord's command , and will smithy his own mo- 
ther young (whom he of course bums and beats to death), 
Christ pities him and makes her flourishing and blooming. 
See the legend, reprinted from the unique copy among Sel- 
den's books at Oxford , in HalliwelTs Contributions to Eng- 
lish Literature, 1849, and in W. C. Hazlitt's Early Popular 
Poetry of England, Vol. 3, London 1866, p. 2(X)— 220. 
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in my Old N. R. M. Vol.1. The scene there given to ^egili 
has never yet been found in the North, and therefore cannot 
be explained^). 

Yet one Lost myth, and I have done. I believe it has 
never been pointed out before. It occurs among the Old- 
English Glosses from the 8th century downwards, collected 
and publisht by the late Thomas Wright in his n Vocabu- 
laries. « This one is from a codex of the 10th year-hundred, 
and is in his Vol. 2, p. 125. The Gloss in question is: 
•WTLFEN, Bellona, i. furia, dea belli, mater niartis.* Thus in 
England the mother of tew, the Scandian ty or tyr, was 
called WYLFEN and was lookt on as a she-wolf, and she was 
a war-goddess or Fury, this Latin word used in the sense 
of wALKYRiE. The oldest spelling of these Mays of Woden 
in England is walcyrge; it is found in Mss. as old as the 
8th century, and must therefore come down from times long 



^) April 1882 — This mystery » is now solved. In 1879 ap- 
peared Major-General Alex. Cunningham's magiiiflcently illus- 
trated 4to »The Stupa of Bharhut« in India, in which he 
giyes the results of his diggings in the ruins of that Budd- 
hist Temple, the oldest yet found in India (3rd century be- 
fore Christ). The granite bas-reliefs bear legends connected 
with the Jatakas or successive births (incarnations) of Buddha. 
Plate 27, No. 13, shows Bodhisat in his birth as prince 
Asadrisa, the wonderful Bowman. The whole story is given 
by the learned writer at p. 70, taken from Spence Hardy's 
Manual of Buddliism , p. 114. We here see that in this, 
even then modern^ oriental variant the Indian Mg\\ is en- 
gaged in feud and fight, exactly as on the North-English 
Casket. Curiously enough, the last 3-fold exploit of the 
Indian prince lives on. almost unchanged, in the last exploit 
of the Scandinavian wonder-shot An the Bowbender. (Ans 
Saga Bogsveigis, K. 7 in Rafns Forn. Seg. Nordl. 2, p. 357). 
— I do not here discuss the question, whether this great 
Archer, (localized among the Scando-Goths as iEoiL, palna- 

TOKE, WILLIAM TELL, ROBIN HOOD, WILLIAM OP CLODDESLEY, AN, 

qr what not) , was originaUy an Oriental incarnation of the 
SUN-GOD, in his capacity as the ray-darter. 



i 
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before. But it is also used in England as late as the 14th 
year-hundred in the plural form walktries, it having then 
sunk to mean spae-women or fate-readers or witches. This 
word WALKYRiE has, as far as 1 know, never yet been found 
as an old word in Norway or Sweden or Denmark, only in 
Iceland. But, as we see, it was common in England in the 
8th century, and our skinbooks in English do not go beyond 
that date. But this was 100 years before the discovery of 
Iceland. Thus, as in Scandinavia, so in England, we have 
heathen myths whose key has been lost. 

I dare not proceed. Many distinguisht authors have 
treated of Parallel and Living and Lost myths at large, and 
I myself have collected some fresh material in the Index to 
my edition of the Old-Swedish Legendarium. 



Last Words, 

The task I had set myself, chiefly in self-defence^ is 
completed. I will add a word or two and conclude, remark- 
ing, that I have not yet opened, much less redd. Dr. Viktor 
Rydberg's answer in ^Nordisk Tidskrifu to the other wing 
of this battle, the views of the learned Dr. Bang, of Chris- 
tiania, on the Sibylline Books as a great source of the 
Northern myths. Should Dr. Rydberg's arguments, there- 
fore, ever coincide with my own, they are independent the 
one of the other. 

No reasonable man has ever said that the Northern 
Mythology, any more than any other ^ was free from loans 
and intermixtures and developments. But the objection to 
Prof. Bugge's theory is, that it takes no account of Parallels 
and Survivals, and that his date for such large borrowings 
is simply and desperately impossible, as being so modern. 
His many interesting details show wide reading, but most 
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of them are n6t new to students in this particular field ^), 
and he seems to me to have used these bits of inlay, these 
little mosaic cubes, with misplaced ingenuity, so as to have 
produced combinations contrary to nature. 

In spite, therefore, of the renowned author's great gifts, 
his linguistic talent, and his wonderful skill in construction, 
— his essay on the whole is I think a failure. I still hold 
the great outlines of our Northern God-lore to be as rela- 
tively old and independent as that of any other ancient race. 

My method of reasoning on this his first Part would 
be the same for all the rest, and my time is fully occupied 
with other labors. Consequently, I shall not notice the fol- 
lowing Parts of Prof. Bugge's work. 



And what is the end, the upshot, the final result, of 
this whole debate as far as we have now followed it, and 
supposing the arguments here advanced to be on the whole 
sound and solid? It is, that our Northern forefathers not only 
had Deities, but a distinctive God-lore, a developt national 
Mythology, many many hundreds of years before the 9th and 



^) Prof. Bugge's whole system may be found — not learnedly 
and elegantly as in his pages, but rudely shortly and cate- 
gorically — in Torkel Baden's little pamphlet »Den nordiske 
Mythologies Kilder«, 8vo. , Kjebenhavn 1821, pp. 1 — 28. It 
opens (p. 1) with the announcement, that the Northern myths 
»ikke ere andet end christelige, romerske og grseske Vaerker 
med et nordisk Anstregu {are nothing hut Christian^ Roman 
and Grreeh productions with a Northern coloring). But Prof. 
Baden , as far as I know , has nowhere in his writings told 
us who it was that made and localized and nationalized 
these ») productions « , nor in what particular land or period 
this wonderful event took place. He has not one word 
ahout »wikings(i and nthe 9th and 10th century. « 
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10th centuries. And this ancient Mythology in various ways 
showed points of contact with other creeds. Especially we 
see that this old Heligion of the Past had some cardinal 
doctrines and figures, in harmony with the steadily advan- 
cing Religion of the Future, — a circumstance which of 
course made the transition from Heathendom to Christendom 
much easier than it else would have been. The White 
Baidor dimly draws back, as the White Christ advances. 
In general this Northern system led up to a manly, loyal, 
active and useful life. It taught that Law must build the 
land, that principle is higher than passion. It lookt on 
this life as a school for the next, life itself being consid- 
ered as nothing, compared with each kemp's battle-task 
to work together with the Father of the Gods in fighting against 
every thing false and foul, all trolls and Giants and Earth- 
snakes; so that we may take our seat victorious in his 
shining Walhall, eventually aiding liira in the regeneration of 
Creation, And this everlasting consolation , this life aeter 
DEATH, not only was the stafi" and stay of our elders in the 
Stone and the Bronze Age, as we see by their grave-gear 
and their Holy Symbols, but yet more in the Early Iron 
Age. It is in this last period far older than our most ven- 
erable skinbooks. The moment Runes come in, it meets 
us on grave-stones carved with the oldest staves; it con- 
tinues on sepulchral heathen blocks bearing the later runes; 
and it flow> onward on funeral runic slabs — often with 
the very same older formulas only slightly altered — in the 
early Christian era. And this Scandinavian faith also said, 
that, as after this life comes another, so after death comes 
the Doom, when each man shall reap according as he hath 
sown, the good rewarded with good things, the evil pnnisht 
with evil things — good being at last brought out of all 
evil. Thus in new heavens and a new earth should those 
longings be fulfilled, which here well- up in every human 
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breast. Hence this Northern temple-lore echoed the truth, 
as old as Paradise, — that All-father sliall be all in all! 

And ought we not to thank God that our Northern 
fore-elders of the Iron Age, more than 1000 years before 
the 9th century, had a faith so high as this? We, their 
children, born to a brighter dispensation, are not the folk to 
cast away the Pearl of great price, and buy bewitcht Sticks 
Stones and Straw, the dangling gewgaws of loke. Not 
yet have we sunk to that go-ahead Summum Bonum and 
only Divinity — the almighty Dollar. Not yet does our 
population chorus the Gospel of »the Advanced* — oLet us 
eat and drink, for tomorrow we die.« Not yet does the 
Polar Star of Duty mean to us merely, heartless and liead- 
less, to drift helplessly along on time's bosom. As yet we 
have some other Hope than hopelessness, some other Rest 
and Home for »the weary and heavy laden « than. — body 
and soul together — to be meat for woims and chemical 
processes, in the endless triumph of what is called »>the 
strongest" — a naere mechanical euphemism for the ridi- 
culous weakness of a fleeting momentary combination. — 
And, with Gods' help, we have still another and dearer and 
nearer Fatherland, (for whose name and fame and freedom 
no sacrifice her barns can make is too great), than the 
greasy Flesh-pots of a Cat-and-Dog Blood-and Iron wor- 
shiping Egypt, Pots which must be kept boiling by the 
blood and money of the cowed and degraded slaves of a 
foreign Pharaoh! 

In one word, it was not negations of all manly progress 
which were the backbone of our Early Iron -age Races. 
It was their far other and better qualities, which, amid all 
their faults, enabled them to rebuild so many down-trodden 
Roman folklands, undermined and ruined by the terrible 
degradation and corruption and despotism of the Roman 
system, — and which have since made these Northern 
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Clans the pioneers, in the Old World and the New, of that 
ever extending chain of Christian Colonies and Culture 
whose final result, in a distant future, as yet no eye can see. 
Let us hope that this olden Northern moral strength, 
this Salt not unknown to their heathen Godlore, but since 
so much enricht and multiplied among them by more than 
a thousand years' in-drinking of the Christian Revelation — 
never may lose its Savor! May the Northern- Anglic folk 
ever stand fast against those beggarly fetishes — modem 
Materialism and modern Nihilism! 



[The Rider to these Lectures — a Supplement written in 
1882 — will appear in j»M6moiresa for 1884.] 
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PROF. S. BUGGE'S STUDIES ON NORTHERN 

MYTHOLOGY. 

By Prof. Dr. GEORGE STEPHENS, F.S.A. 



RIDER. 

(Jaly— November 1882). 

At p. 380 I was able to break new ground, quite 
apart from my arguments generally, by the sudden discovery 
of a striking personage in the Northern God-lore — lokS 
the bane of Baldor — cct in stone in the 7th age or soon 
thereafter, in a Scandinavian colony; the tale therefore ex- 
isting centuries further back in the homeland whence the 
settlers came. Since then additional finds have been made 
of a like kind, stones carved with episodes from the olden 
Northern god-lore. This opens out a new field of research, 
and will lead to important results in various directions. I give 
the chief of these fresh facts, in the order they have 
reacht me. 

BRIGHAM, CUMBERLAND, ENGLAND. 

At pp. 211 — 215 of "Transactions of the Cumberland and 
Westmoreland Ant. and Archaeol. Soc.m, Vol.6, the English 
oldlorist the Rev. W. S. Calverley, of Dearham, following 
my hints in my paper on the Brough stone, has given "Il- 
lustrations of Teutonic Mythology from early Christian 
Monuments at Brigham and Dearham. « He first handles a 
fragment (the head) of a Cross, now placed over the 
Brigham vicarage porch, which he thus describes (p. 212): 
»0f red sandstone, and measures one foot nine inches 

M^m. d. antiqu. du Nord. 1884. 1 
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across the arms, and one foot five inches from the top to 
the fracture at the waist of the figure. It is sculptured on 
both sides and at the ends. The front 







shews the head and body of a man having long wavy hair, 
and grasping with his right hand a serpent, whose body is 
coiled around his waist, and twisted into the usual knot in 
the opposite arm of the cross; above this knot the left 
hand of the figure is raised with open palm in an attitude 
of victory. — On the reverse seven small bosses, within a 
circle, a head and two patterns of knot work. — On the 
ends of the arras knots. « 

In my opinion, Mr. Calverley is quite right in identi- 
fying the above figure, (here Heliotyped by Pacht from 
his sketch No. I), as christ the conqueror of the devil, whose 
representative here is the usual olden art-symbol of the 
Serpent. But it is employed independently, in a way I do 
not remember to have seen before, owing doubtless to rem- 
iniscences of the Scandinavian Midgarth-worm or World- 
snake, the great Leviathan of the North, the dreadful son 
of the evil loke, and the fury Angurboda. And, with a 
touch of Classical tradition, it also reminds us of the Infant 
Hercules^). 



^) See the remarks of K. Sirarock (Handb. d. Deutschen Myth- 
ologie, ed. 3, Bonn 1869, p. 245) on Thor — at Brigham 
Thor-Christ — as Hercules. 
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Next, Mr. Calverley discusses and eograves the Socket 
of a Cross at Brigham. Whether this once belonged to 
the above Crosshead or was the base of a second Cross, we 
shall never know. Our author's words are (p. 211): 'Of 
light- CO loured saadstone, and measures two feet ten inches 
by two feet six inches, with a thickness of one foot. It is 
cracked through the middle longitudinally. — The top of 
the socket has a cable monlding running round it, similar 
to the one round the pedestal of the Dearham Font. — The 
place for the reception of the cross stem has a raised edge, 
and measures sixteen inches by eight inches, perforating the 
stone. Around it coils the serpent, with wolfish month and 
teeth and swollen throat, the tail of whom, after many 
windings and wanderings, finds refnge only in its own 
month. On the shortest of the three sculptured sides of 
the socket is a strange figure, composed of a wide distended 
throat, over whose cavernous depths fang-like limbs appear to 
close with ominous strength, and ihe twisted tail of the serpent, 
which is partially restrained by an eight-shaped knot or bond. 
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— On another side the head of a horse [or Mare] 
takes the place of the wolfish head and wide throat of the 
two figures which I have already noticed, and the serpent- 
like intertwinings seem to consist of two bodies issuing 
from the neck of the horse, and becoming incorporated 
each with the other. These are also bound by a knot . . . 
On the other side of the socket, part of which has crum- 
bled away, there still remains the head of a wolf, nose 
resting on tail, which is curled round, not rampant, shewing 
teeth and claws, and having tail erect, as on the Dearham 
Font, yet certainly not dead, though calm, and under sub- 
jection. All the designs on this socket shew vigour, and 
at the same time restraint. « 

I think all who look on the above drawing (also Hel- 
iotyped by Pacht from Mr. Calverley's sketch No. 11) of the 
top surface of this remarkable Cross-base, will agree with 
the learned writer that we have here undoubtedly the mid- 
GARTH-woRM, the Scandinavian Hell-snake, taken up by a 
native artist, probably a converted heathen Dane, as nearest 
answering to the Serpent- symbol used by the Church for 
THE DEVIL. This I bcHeve to be plain and sure, whether or 
no we admit our author's ingenious identifications of the 
other carvings. But here again we have a certain amount 
of novelty, and probably a clue to further discoveries in 
the history of the oldest symbolisms in the Scando-Anglic 
lands. — Mr. Calverley has not stated what he thinks the 
age of these fragments may be^). From their style and 
treatment and extreme rudeness, I think they date from the 
7th century, certainly not later than the 8th. — The Cross, 
with or without the figure of Christ or other holy pictures, 
which once towered upward on this its base , spoke to all 



^) I examined them personally in July 1882; they are most 
striking, and are well worthy of a visit. 



men as on other similar Crosses, of tbe ditdie redeemer as 

IIKO AW) TICTOR OVER EtIL. 



VINDING, JUTLAND, DENMARK. 
In 1878 Dr. Sophas Mliller and the Architect Erik 
,Schi6dte examined the Chnrchee &c. in a part af Jutland, 
for the Direction of Antiqnarian Monnments, Copenhagen. 




Their text and drawings are in the Archives of this Com- 
mission nnder the heading •Holmans Herred Veile Amt.> 
One ot the Churches visited was the old granite temple in 
the Parish of vindng whose date is about 1150, at all 
events not later than the 12th century. Built into the wall 
of the Nave, high up, on the south side , the room of 3 of , 
the squared stones is taken up by a reclining figure in high 
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relief. It is a man's bild with a glory (not a Cross-glory) 
round his head, sleeping ou his side; apparently Jacob's 
dream, so often used as a symbol of the Christian Dispen- 
sation. Size 6 feet 3 inches long by 13V2 inches high. — 
The other figure (first kindly pointed out to me by Archi- 
tect J. B. Leffler) I describe in full, translating the Ms. text 
of Dr. S. Muller: 



«I Skibets Udmur mod Nord, 
5 F. 2 T. over Sokkelen og 1 F. 
10 T. fra Skibets nordestre Hjerne, 
findes et andet omhyggelig ud- 
fert, heit Relief i Granit: en 
mandlig Figur, liggende paa 
Ryggen; Benene ere trukne op 
imod Kroppen ; Armene ere strakte 
i Yeiret, og Haenderne gribe cm 
en tyk Stok, som fortssBtter sig 
ned imellem Knaeene. Hoyedet 
er beiet ned imod Armene. £t 
Baand eller snarere rundt Toug 
sees om Figurens Hals , heire 
Arm, yenstre Haandled, oyenfor 
begge Fodder og om Stokken. 
Man skulde sige, at her er frem- 
stillet en Mand, som hsenger 
bunden under en Trsestok eller 
Gren. EJaedning er ikke angiyet; 
Haaret falder i lange Lokker og 
er lige af>kaaret yed Halsen.« 



j On the outer wall of the Nave 
towards the Norths 5 f, 2 inches 
above the plinth and 1 f, 10 from 
the N. E, comer of the Nave^ is 
another carefuUy executed high 
Relief of granite. It is the figure 
of a man lying on his back. The 
legs are drawn up towards the 
body, the arms stretcht out^ and 
the hands grasp a thick sticky 
which is continued down between 
the knees. The head is bent to- 
wards the arms, A band or 
rather a round rope is twisted 
round the neck^ the right arm^ 
the left wrist^ above both the feet 
and round the log. We might 
say^ that here we have the re- 
presentation of a man who hangs 
bound under a tree-stock or branch. 
The dress is not markt. The 
hair falls in long locks ^ and is 
cut off all round at the neck. 



The slab in question fills the space of one of the usual 
stones, and therefore, like the former one, was built in 
when the Church was erected. Its size is given as about 
2 feet long by IS^/a inches high. All the granite blocks 
used in the early parts of the Church are nicely drest. 
I need not enter into details as to the repairs and altera- 
tions this olden building has since undergone. Such will 
be found in Dr. S. MuUer's Ms., and Hr. SchiSdte has added 
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drawings of the Church itself and of its Font, also of 
granite, a large round basin entirely unadorned. Hr. Schiodte's 
sketch of THE BOUND FIGURE is as exact as he could make it. 
Now what could this extraordinary basrelief, carefully 
let into the northern wall when this was raised in the 
middle of the r2th year-hundred, possibly have signified? 
It can only have one explanation. We have hundreds of 
examples, all over Europe, of the Clergy who planned the 
olden Churches placing the evil one or evil lusts — vari- 
ously symbolized by a Serpent, a Dragon, or by fantastic 
figures from the older popular or Classical mythology, — 
outside the building especially on the Northern side, which 
from ancient times has always been lookt upon as the 
kingdom of the Prince of Darkness. Inside the Holy House 
nothing unclean should come. Even at this moment Self- 
murderers &c. are usually buried on the Northern side. 
But if this image was intended to represent the devil, it 
was evidently by the local artist carried out according to 
the national traditions then in vogue round about him. He 
has given us the heathen satan. But he and his forefathers 
knew that this wicked being had been punisht by the Gods, 
was BOUND AND FETTERED till thc Last Day. It is this main 
fact which is here held fast. Other details have disappeared, 
for at this time alt Denmark had long been Christian. 



GOSFORTH, CUMBERLAND, RNGLAND. 

In my paper on the Brough Runic stone ^) I pointed 
out, as a proof of the intensely Scandinavian character of 
the district, that in the next Parish, Kirkby Stephen, also 
in Westmoreland, was found in church -repairs a fragment 



^) This plate is repeated at p. 378 in the M6moires for 1882-3. 
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of a grave-cross bearing the figure of Satan bodnd to a 
rock^). By analogy with other such English crosses, the 
missing block which once stood above this one undoubtedly 
was carved with a bild of Christ, or some symbolical image 
of Christ, there placed as trampling on the fiend. But 
this BOUND man, as I pointed out, tho certainly Lucifer, was 
in fact not the Christian Devil, but a survival of the heathen 
Northern traitor, the bound loke. This essay of mine, by 
advance sheets from Vol. 3 of my Old-Northern. Runic 
Monuments, was publisht in the Transactions of the Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland Antiquarian and- Archaeological So- 
ciety (Vol.5, Part 1, Kendal 1881). My identification ex- 
cited general interest, and especially drew the notice of an 
excellent local antiquary, the Rev. W. S. Calverley, Vicar of 
Dearham in Cumberland. He at once examined the Kirkby 
Stephen fiend, and afterwards, on seeing the Cross at 6os- 
forth, was convinced that the lore of our pagan forefathers 
was sculptured there also. He communicated his ideas to me, 
procured me photographs thro the kind intervention of Dr. 
Parker, and now in the most friendly manner permits me 
to print here his remarks on the pillar: 

»Nr. I. South side. At the top, is a beast, head up- 
wards; the tail, which difi^ers from all others, is curled 
round. See the tail of the figure on the Brigham Cross 
socket [here given at p. 3]. Beneath is a beast having 
the head of a swine, with a ring thro its snout, head up- 
wards, body of vertebrae not divided. Beneath is a Hind 
or Deer, under this a dog (or greyhound) with interlaced 
work. Still lower a figure on horseback. Beneath this the 
tail part of an animal, resembling the two which are parallel 



*) See the engraying, by Prof. Magnus Petersen, at p. 379 of 
the M^moires for 1882-1883. 
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on the 4th side. Beneath this, again, an anthropomorphic 
interlaced design. Below, is the World-ash. 

»No. n. East side. Each arm contains the Triquetra, 
the sacred sign of the Holy Trinity. Beneath and at the 
top of the shaft is a zoomorphic figure, 2 intertwined 
serpent- like bodies and great heads, whether wolfish or 
swinish I know not, but by the tongue and other considera- 
tions I should say wolfish. One head is upwards; the other 
downward head attacks one with staff in hand, who has al- 
ready overcome the beast beneath him, of which the head 
has disappeared, as has also the head of the figure below 
the man on horseback, with stafi^ upraised, on the South 
side. Beneath this is a panel containing the Crucifixion. 
The Cross is not seen, but the arms are outstretched, and 
from out the right side issues the double stream. Two fi- 
gures stand below, the one piercing the side of Christ with 
a long spear, whose staff and point are plainly seen. Be- 
neath these is the Worm-figure. 

"No. in. North side. In the ends of the arms of the 
cross are knots. Beneath is an uncommon figure consisting 
of wings, rings and head*), a gaping head downwanls. 
The tail touches the Triquetra. Beneath is a pair of wings 
attached to the trunk by a ring, and in this manner 8 pairs 
of wings are fastened by 8 rings. Each alternate ring 
passes over the wing and under the vertebra, and each al- 
ternate ring passes under the wings and over the vertebra. 



') nThe head of this figure and its position reminds me at 
once of a similar head placed downwards in the illuminations 
of the Book of Kelts. There the beast is trying to swallow 
the Shamrock, but all down the stem of the Shamrock bud 
forth the fronds of the Palm branch, and I fancy the monster 
will be balked of its prey. « This remark of Mr. Calyerley 
is quite correct, for in the oldest Irish symbolism the Sham- 
rock — as well as the Triquetra — is the symbol of the 
Holy Trinity. 
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The last or lowest ring passes under the wing and over the 
vertebra; then comes the head, large with big round eye, 
and huge teeth in both upper and lower jaws. Beneath is 
a figure on horseback, with staff in right hand, and beneath 
this again a figure on horseback overturned, also with staff 
in right hand. This North side therefore seems to shew 
the combined forces making a final attack on the Christian. 
These forces are restrained by the Trinity, and the last 
enemy is overturned. At the bottom of this side is the 
emblem of Eternity. Lowest of all, here as all round the 
stem, are the intertwined branches of the World-tree, Yg- 
ydrasil. 

»No. IV. West side. In the centre of the circular 
head is a projecting boss, as (tho now indistinctly) on the 
East side. In each arm is the Triquetra, as on the oldest 
Irish monuments. The circle joining the arms is ornamented 
with plait-work, The first figure beneath the Triquetra, at 
the top of the stem, has its head upwards, somewhat simi- 
lar to the heads on the South side. Its body consists of 
work repeated on the East side without a head, similar to 
the interlaced work on the circular lower part of the Cross 
stem and upon the Dearham Cross, the Irton Cross and 
others: onlv here and on the East side each » vertebra* 
splits into two ribs, before passing under those which pro- 
ceed from the upper one. Beneath this figure are two 
beasts heads downwards, parallel to each other, lower jaw 
to lower jaw, with fierce-looking teeth and knotted tails, 
restrained from harming one who stands staff in hand in 
front of them, preventing them from advancing on him, 
whilst with his left hand he points to 'Hel' upon her Horse 
overthrown. She has a girdle or belt round her waist. In 
Lyson's representation the Staff-bearing figure grasps a Horn 
in the other hand. There is no doubt of this curved ap- 
pendage. On examining the stone, I think that the bend 
of the Horn is at the Elbow of the figure. Beneath lies 
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Loke, bound hand and foot, whilst, as you first pointed out, 
»)his wife, sigyw, with her cup catches the etter as it drips 
from the worm.« I find on the Cross itself Sigyn's patera 
clearly markt as she kneels on one knee , holding the bowl 
with her left hand. The head of the snake is indistinct." 



After reading these valuable details, and after my own 
careful examination of the Cross in July 1882 in company 
with Dr. Ch. A. Parker and the Rev. Ch. Dowding, let us 
recapitulate and combine. All that we have hitherto known 
of this wonderful Pillar, which has escaped as by a miracle 
the dangers of some 1200 years — chiefly from its being 
in a far-off lonely little-visited out-of-the-way thinly peo- 
pled district, only lately opened up by the Furness Railway 

— is as follows. In Vol. 4 of D. and S. Lysons' Magna 
Britannia (4to. London 1816) we have a mean and incor- 
rect engraving, and the following text, p. cci; »The cross 
in Gosforth Church yard is fourteen feet in height; the 
lower part is nearly round, and the upper part nearly square. 
The four sides are enriched with various guilloches and 
other ornaments, besides several figures of men and animals 
in bas relief; it is remarkable that a figure of a man on 
horseback on the North side is repeated upside down, and 
another is represented in the same manner on the West side. « 

— In Dr. John Stuart's invaluable » Sculptured Stones of 
Scotland«, folio, Vol. 2, Edinburgh 1867, we have, plates 
24, 25, 28, this Cross, and (plate 28) the fragments of 
Crosses found in the same churchyard and »now [= then] 
in the rector's possession « . His description is only half- 
a-dozen lines. His plates (24 and 25, the double folio) give 
all the 4 sides elegantly lithographt, no less than 18 inches 
high. But the details are wonderfully faulty, and no one 
would ever have found loke here. Whence the learned 
author procured his drawings, he does not say. 
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Mr. Calverley, who has been under great obligations to 
the Rev. Thomas Lees, M. A., Vicar of Wreay, Carlisle, 
for hospitality and assistance and loan of books and facsi- 
milies from his valuable library, as well as to Dr. Parker of 
Gosforth for photographs*) after his careful cleaning of the 
Cross in the proper season, winter, writes me: -The Cross 
is of red sandstone. It stands in a rectangular, unorna- 
mented socket of 3 steps, and is fourteen and a half feet 
high, the whole being cut out of one solid block. In a si- 
milar socket near-by stands part of the stem of what may 
have been a similar Cross. « I have somewhere seen the 
tradition, that these 2 Crosses originally formed one grave- 
monument, the one at the head and the other at the foot 
of the barrow. 

In one word, the Homily preacht by this monolith ap- 
pears to me, THE FALL OF EVIL BEFORE GOOD; THE TRIUMPH OF GOD 
THRO CHRIST OVER SIN, DEATH AND THE DEVIL. It is a holy pic- 

ture-book, speaking to the eyes of a Scandinavian or Anglic 
population still largely heathen, and teaches Christian lore 
by appeals to and parallel ideas in their own pagan tradi- 
tions, in a way which they all would understand. For all 
mythologies contain some elements and echoes of primeval 
Truth. The gifted Bishop or Priest who designed this ela- 
borate carving thought and said, as was thought and said 
by the Holy Paul before him (Acts, 17, 23), »Whom there- 
fore ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you.« 

I. South side. — The Dragon-snake at the top in vain 
assails the Sacred Symbols on the head of the Rood. — 
The Swine-worm below (Leviathan^) thought as one with the 



*) Without the large and magnificent light-bilds for which I 
have to thank Dr. Charles A. Parker, G. B. , several of my 
preliminary identifications on this Cross would have been im- 
possible. 

^) » Canst thou draw out leviathan with an hook? or his 
tongue with a cord which thou lettest down? Canst thou 
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Swine into which Christ cast the Devils, and thus a united 
Biblical Fiend) has a ring in his snoot ; his might is fettered 
for ever. 

This chemitype, one of 4 exe- 
cuted by Prof. Magnus Petersen of 
Copenhagen at the expense of the 
Cumberland and Westmoreland Ar- 
chseological society, gives the Swine- 
Leviathan section ahove described. 
It fits directly on to and continnes 
. npward the plate immediately fol- 
lowing below, Christ the Divine 
Hart trarapliog on the Fenris-wolf 
and the Midgarth-worm, The other 
3 Cumberland plates are the Cruci- 
fixion, the Heimdal corapartroent, 
and Christ as Widar. For permis- 
sion to take clichees of these 4 
pieces, ere they were sent off to 
England , the Royal Society of 
Northern Antiquaries has to thank 
the kindness of the Curaberiand 
and Westmoreland Society. 

Lower still, the Divine Hart 
victoriously downtreads the Northern 
Hell-wolf FREKE (= the Greedy-one), 
better known as the Fenris-wolf), 
and also at his side the dread 




put an hook into his nose? or bore his Jaw through with 
a thorn?" Job. ch. 41, v. 1, 2. — In the Scando-Anglic 
lands the Leviathan ( =r^ the Crocodile or Whale or vhat- 
ever it was) becomes the national midqarth worm. 
') Mr. Calrerley has again examined the Rood, after the Cast 
has been taken by the South-Kensington workmen. It is 
therefore now still cleaner than before, Mr. C. writes me, 
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) or Wo rid- serpent, — both these monsters beiiift 
the unnatural offspring of loe^, Baldor's bane, the perfidious 
and cruel Scando-Anglic Devil, I here give this remarkable 
plioto-xylographt by Rosenstand from the lar^e 
I -picture: 

(At the top of the eastern Penrith Pillar, 
under the Cross, is apparently the same 
figure. It has 4 legs, and if not the 
Stag or Hart must have been the Lamb 
or the Lion, However damaged, it was 
here the symbol of Christ, triumphing 
over the interwoven dracontine scrolls 
below and around). — Then, beneath, 
is a Spear-bearer on horseback, in my 
opinion the kikq of kiiigs spoken of in 
the Revelation of St. John (Ch. 19), as 
fighting on his war-steed against the 
powers of Evil. Here he rides onward, 
above the now headless Serpent and a 
man-headed down-struck monster. 

n. East. — A double interlaced 
Wolf-snake or Swine- worm. Above, 
the one ravenous Head attacks in vain the Holy Threeness 
(the Triquetra , here everywhere carved single) , on the 
Rood-top. Below, the Lord Christ forces open with his left 
hand the jaws of the beast, stepping with his heavy Shoe 
on the nether jaw^). Thus he here melts into, or is 




under date Sept. 22, 1882: .The Wolf itself is plain; its long 
bnish-like tail lies dose to his hind legs.o This could not 
be so wetl seen in the ligbt-bild, Fram which my woodcut 

"Now that the Cross is clean, the figures are plainer than 
formerly. East side, one leg of the man (the left) is inside 
the mouth ; the foot (which is partly broken away) has 
been on the lower jaw. The left hand is distinctly seen. 



pictured as or unites 
the strength -gift of, 
the silent God widar 
(= the Restorer), 
(W)oden's son, who 
in this way in the 
last great fight slays 
the Fenris-wolf, and 
when the sioful world 
is burnt comes back 
to the new Heavens 
and the new Earth. 
But on this Cross he 
is also already ■ Sigoro , 
Victor over a headless 
worm-creature below 
him, agniDst which his 
right hand raises his 
Staff of Might. 

Under this, in an 
upright oblong car- 
touche, is the Great 
Sacrifice, the God- 
man offering himself 
as a ransom, the 
Crucifixion. He is 
clad and girded. 



wrenching asunder 
the mouster.B (Ex- 
tract from a letter 
from Ibe Rev. W. S. 
Calverley. wbo had 
just again visited 
the Cross , dated 
Sept. 22, 1882. 
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Standing freely, as in the oldest western types. The Cross 
itself is understood, not seen. Below is a belted Soldier 
with his Spear, piercing the right side of Christ, whence 
issues a stream that soon divides into 3 and then falls in 
drops. Opposite him stands Mary Magdalene carrying her 
alabaster box of ointment, a long slim rapidly narrowing 
alabastrum or ungnenlum^ which ends in a fine lip or mouth. 
Her large hair -plait behind is like that worn by sigyn in 
the Loke paneP). — Below, is an intertwined double- 
serpent. On Swedish runic monuments the Snake is some- 
times thus double, or even three-fold, for emphasis or 
decoration, even when (as where we see Sigurd slaying 
the Dragon) only one such monster is actually meant. 

in. North. — On the Cross-head, above, is plait work; 
below, a cable-pattern running straight down. — The mys- 
terious winged Goblin-chain on the stem, which is driven nether- 
ward by the Triquetra (Holy Threeness) on the Cross-arms, 
I look upon as the Apocalyptic Antichrist. We see him 
here finally challenged by the Spear- armed king of kings 
below, sitting proudly on his war-horse. — This same 
Conqueror also, apparently, drives death on his pale hobse 



^) Is this striking introduction of Mary Magdalene — so rare 
in oldest days — another trace of the source whence came 
so much of the early evangelisation of England? Here again 
it is THE EASTERN CHURCH, where she was so highly honored; 
so GAUL, whose Christendom mostly came from the East; 
IRELAND , won to the fold by preachers taught in Gaul and 
Britain, and so columba, aioan, cuthbert and the rest. 
Early legends made famous the voyage of mart Magdalene 
and her house to Marseilles, and the 30 years' episcopate of 
LAZARUS there. Her sanctity and miracles were widely spread 
in Gaul. On the Ruthwell Cross (date ah, 680, see my 
0. North. Run. Mon. Vol. I, p. 414 and plate) she is caryed 
wiping the feet of Jesus with her long hair. This scene is 
described on the stone in Latin uncial letters, the alabastrvm 
vngventi being particularly mentioned, tho not introduced in 
the stone picture. 



GOSFDEtTH CROSS. 





down into Hell, whence is no 
escape, as the endless time- 
less knot beneath him shovs. 
Thus the Christian artist has 
here avoided the heathen 
HELA or HELL, the goddess 
of Death, the third child of 
Loke by the giant-witch 
Angurboda, and has kept 
close to the Christian death- 
king of the Revelation. The 
former, by tradition, rides 
a Mree- legged horse. The 
steed of the latter had four 
legs. The et'^Af-Iegged Sleip- 
ner, (W)o den's demon- bom 
charger , has been fonnd 
carved on stones in Gotland, 
Sweden. 

IV. West. — That the 
reader may have some idea 
of the whole, I add this side 
of the Cross, tho on a very 
small scale. This and the 
L6ke episode are drawn and 
chemityped by Prof. Magnus 
Petersen from the lai^e snn- 
bilds. — The Serpent-thing 
in vain would bite the awful 
Triquetra, which is carved 
double on all the 4 cross- 
arms of this side. Lower 
down the belted Saviour 
drives back with his Staff- 
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wielding') right arm the double- dragon, his left arm holding 
the pagan Northern Trump whose sound echoed over all 
worlds, summoning the mighty ones to withstand the foul 
armies of the ethnic Gog and Magog. In this case the 
GJALLAR-HORN of HEiMDAL , the slooploss wardor of Asgard^), 
has naturally been given to our Lord, and Christ-Heimdal 
in this way becomes the ever-watchful and the providential 
Shepherd of his people, as well as their everlasting and 
almighty King and Captain. — With his Horn-bearing hand 
he here hurls death akd the devil into the bottomless pit. 
The Death on horseback is again from the Revelation (ch. 6, 
V. 8, and ch. 19, v. 14). Below him, we all can see the 
Northern fiend loke, the slayer of Baldor the Good. He is 
therefore here in harmony with the Scandinavian god-tale. 
He is BOUND hand and foot on a rock, for so was he punisht 
by the wrathful Gods. Above him the Serpent spits his 
venom, while sigyn, the criminal's devoted wife, with a cup 



^) In Northern god-lore the Staff — the symbol of might over 
living and dead — plays a great, part. It afterwards passes 
oyer to Christian Saints. 

^) Heimdal dwells on Heaven-burg by Bever^raust (Rocking-bridge, 
= the Rainbow), which he defends against the Berg-rises 
(the mountain-giants). Having once run Loke thro with his 
sword, Heimdal was also called Loke-tamer, In Ragnareek 
(the twilight of the Gods, the last great battle) Heimdal 
slays Loke, but himself falls before him. — In 1832 N. F. S. 
Grundtvig says (Nordens Mythologi, p. 542) : »i Universal- 
Historien staaer unsegtelig ogsaa Christus som en Heimdal^ 
der yaekker de aandelige Krsefter paa Jorden til den sidste 
Strid,« = undoubtedly therefore in our World-story Christ is 
a Heimdal, leaking up all the spiritual forces on our earth 
to the last fight. Our pagan forefathers thus held fast 
the great thought, which sheds such mystic lustre on the 
Christian system, that we men have the wondrous privilege 
to be fellow - workers with God. Hence all stout soldiers 
assemble in Walhall, marshaled there by (W)oden to aid 
him in the last fearful struggle against the hosts of Sin. 

2* 
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catches the poison-drops. When she draws back to empty 
the beaker, the pain is so great and Loke's writhings are 
so terrible that land and sea are shaken, and this is the 
real cause of what we call earthquakes, — Below the whole, 
under all the carvings, is the round-stemmed World-tree of 
our fore-elders, which tells us the same story as it told 
them^ only evangelized. The Danish Bishop N. F. S. Grundt- 
vig (Nordens Mythologi, 2nd ed. Kjobenhavn, 1832, p. 229) 
said long ago of this Beam of Mankind, this Stem-tree of 
the human race: »er Gothisk tilgavns, og lader sig ikke af- 
male end sige steenhugge«, = Gothic it is to the core, cannot 
be painted, still less carved in stone. Yet here and elsewhere 
in England it is plainly » carved in stone* , which would 
have delighted the heart of the good old bishop, had he 
known it. 



And now how old is this Rood stone, 4-sided above 
and round below? A vext question indeed! No one knows. 
It is »prehistorical« , having outlived all its records and 
surroundings. All we can say is, that, like several of its 
oldest North-English compeers, it is of the most ancient 
Kelto- Anglic type known to us, pointing back to the great 
Kelto- Northumbrian missions of the 6th and 7th century. 
It bears no inscription. Should the now missing Pillar have 
belonged to it, the whole having made one grave-monument, 
the death-words may have stood on that fellow-block. If 
not, it was a Churchyard Bible, a preacher in stone as 
elsewhere, built for purposes of instruction. In any case 
its execution was directed by Christian talent, and the hands 
employed have been highly skilled in their art, probably 
workmen brought over from Italy or Gaul. I know of no 
other Cross in all Christendom so excessively elegant and 
graceful, and with such rich non-Roman decorations, as this. 
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But there is one striking feature which may help to a 
probable date. As is evident to all men, this Christian 
pillar is also redolent of heathendom. It openly handles the 
true faith in a light and interpretation, taken from that olden 
creed which the Gospel came to supplant. We have pagan 
Gods and Myths, honorably treated, straight before our eyes. 
How could this be possible? 

It wa^ possible, here as elsewhere, if we look upon 
these things as carved in that twilight of North-English 
history when Keltic and Anglic bodesmen, many of them 
great in gifts as in zeal and love, traverst the wilds of 
these Northern »kingdoms« heralding the new Saviour, and 
adding chieftain and district after chieftain and district to 
the fold of Christ. At this very early period such inter- 
mingling of the two religions, such teaching of the new trow 
by help of the old where fundamental ideas and analogies 
were in common, was as inevitable as it was permissible. 
It has happened everywhere under the like circumstances, 
where a mission among » barbarians « has been largely sue*- 
cessful and popular, striking the strings of national feeling. 
— But all this could not have been later than the 7th year- 
hundred. The quicker Christianity spread and the deeper 
down its roots struck, the less could Bishops and Clergy 
permit the use of symbols and pictures so "shockingly* and 
openly heathen on solemn public Christian monuments. 

For instance, as to the myths here of the World-tree and 
of Loke and Sigyn with her Cup. And I know of no other 
Cross with a round stem, still less such a round base carved 
with a tree. In July 1882 I visited Beckermet in Cumberland; 
but the cross-stems there are not round, only more or less 
in their natural roundish shape, slightly helpt by art, and 
without any tree or other carving. The lower parts of the 
2 Penrith Crosses, in Cumberland, are also roundish not 
round; they are dreadfully broken and weathered, and we 
cannot see whether the stem-work has symbolized a tree. 
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Apparently it has been the interwoven pattern — I need 
not enter here into the difficult and complicated subjept of 
the Sacred Tree and its worship as knowD to as from the 
oldest Aryan lands and times downwards It of course comes 
in contact with the Tree 
of Life in Paradise, and 
later with the special 
Christ -tree the vine, of 
which all troe Christians 
are branches. On Christian 
grave-stones it assumes 
endless shapes , often 
grounded on the Cross 
bndding into a Vine. And 
this idea is sometimes 
most beautifully exprest, 
now and then with deep 
poetic feeling. For in- 
stance, on the Great 
Miltou stone, Oxfordshire 
(Cutts, Sepulchral Stabs, 
pi. 48), from its root — 
THE LAUB with glory (crrist) 
— springs upward a rich 
conventional Vine, which 
ends at the top in a flow- 
ering Cross, enclosing a 
second Hood in its center. [ 
On this Gosforth Cross it 
is clearly the Northern 

WOBLD-TREE TGDRaSIL , USCd 

by the Christian erranders 

as allegorizing and equal to i 

this again was a type of Christ from the earliest Christian 

days. It is so interpreted by Latin and Greek Fathers, be- 




Eden. But 
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ginning with Justin Martyr in the middle of the 2nd century, 
and holding on down to the Reformation. Luther and Calvin 
repeat the view, both stating openly that the Paradise- beam 
is the Lord Jesus. — But we have another yet clearer example 
of the heathen tggdrasil symbolizing Christ, the upholder of 
all things. I here copy (from the Rev. W. S. Calverley's 
plate in the Transactions of the Cumberland and Westmore- 
land Antiq. and Archseol. for 1881) the one side of the 
7th or 8th century stone -cross in Dearham churchyard, 
Cumberland, which I myself have examined^): 

There might possibly be yet other or more minute identi- 
fications of heathen myths on these Scando- Anglic remains^), 
if we had parchment-written details about the local god-tales 
once current in various shapes all over England, Denmark, 
Sweden and Norway. What is left is chiefly from Iceland 
and the Norse-Icelandic colonies, little from Denmark, still 
les& from England. 

And all this survival is familiar to us everywhere, and 
still goes on in our midst. I will give one instance. In 
July 1882 I entered an elegant Unitarian Chapel in London. 
It has a large modern painted-glass window. Three com- 
partments below show scenes in the life of Christ. Above 
are many symbols copied from olden pictures. They are: 



^) 5 feet 5 inches high. At a there are breaks in the stone; 
b shows the continuation of stem of tree underground; c is 
a foot-rule, set up against cross as scale. 

^) We cannot expect much directly heathen in Scandinayia on 
the old -laves there. The Scandian lands were not nomi- 
nally Christianized till about the year 1000. But by that 
time the pagan myths had already largely fallen away, or 
become weakened or modified. On the other hand, the West- 
ern Church at that date was strictly disciplined, and usually 
avoided god-tale carvings on Grave-pillars, Fonts and the like. 
On the contrary in North-England, in the 6th, 7th and 8th 
centuries , large Scandian populations were still heathen, 
while the Church was wisely tolerant. 
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the Triquetra, the famous emblem of the Holy Trinity, and 
the Swastika, the emblem of the Sun -god, the Almighty 
source of everlasting light and joy, as usual transferred to 
the Lord Jesus. Of course the designer of this window only 
blindly copied things, as mere ornaments, of whose art- 
meaning he knew nothing. 

This Cross, then, must be excessively ancient, for our 
oldest British records contain severe enactments and warnings, 
by synods and laws and otherwise, against pagan reminis- 
cences, most of them trifling and harmless compared with 
the dangerous heathen god -tales publicly appealed-to on 
this pillar. The earliest » terminus* we can give for its date 
is the 6th year-hundred; the latest is the 8th. In everyway 
most likely is the 7th. So far, the date is immaterial in 
my argument, for all admit that it cannot be later than the 
8th century, but bearing traditions that came-in with th« 
settlers centuries before. In a word, the lower down we 
bring it, the greater is the impossibility that it could have 
been carved at all! — If Christ is nearly baldor on the Ruth^ 
well Cross from about the year 680, we need not wonder at 
finding lok^, sigtn, widar, heimdal, fenris, the midoarth-worm 
or World-snake and the World-ash todrasu. here^), if this 
piece be at least as early. 



^) In August 1882 I had the pleasure of proposing to the au- 
thorities of the South Kensington Museum that — as the 
Gosforth Cross and Fragment were now accessible by Rail- 
way, and would be exposed to all the dangers of a stream 
of Tourists — these costly remains should be copied by 
CASTS, and erected in the Museum. This idea was favorably 
received, and will be carried out by the Museum. As the 
moulds will be taken care of, similar Casts will soon be in 
the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, and the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge. The greater the number of Casts, the less will 
be the expense for each. Probably the Northern Museums 
will not neglect this opportunity of obtaining copies of mo- 
numents so remarkable in themselves, and so illustrative of 
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GOSFORTH, CUMBERLAND, ENGLAND. 

We have to thank Dr. Parker not only for his generous 
energy in making known the beautiful Gosforth Cross, but 
also for his happy find of another costly Cross-fragment. 
He kindly gave me, on the 7th of July, 1882, his own 
valuable statement as to the steps which led to this re- 
markable discovery. This paper he permits me to add here: 

nOn the 16th March 1882 I went down to the church- 
yard at Gosforth, to take some measurements of the great 
cross which stands on the south side of the church about 
the centre of the churchyard. The cross had •^ formerly, 
»as is reported, a fellow column at about 7 feet distance, 
»with an horizontal stone between the two on which was 
» rudely cut the figure of a large and antique sword. This 
"Stone has been taken away within memory, and the cross 
»)which crowned the two columns (evidently a misprint for 
^second column) after that column was cruelly cut down and 
"Converted into a style for a sundial, was put into the par- 
») son's garden at Gosforth and there remains.* (Gentlemans 



the olden Scandinayian mythology. — I may add that at 
the annual meeting of the Royal Archaeological Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland at Carlisle, Aug. 1 — 9, a Paper 
on the Gosforth Cross , jointly written by the Rev. W. S. 
Calverley and Dr. Charles A. Parker, C. B., was redd on the 
8rd of August. It is annoimced for publication , with illus- 
trations, in the Transactions of the Cumberland and West- 
moreland Ant. & Arch. Soc. Part 2, VI, 1883. We will hope 
that Dr. Parker will issue large photographs of his splendid 
and minute outline - drawings of this Cross. — Nov. 1882. 
Casts of this Cross, and of the famous Irton Cross in York- 
shire , are now in the Kensington Museum. And I have 
great pleasure in adding, that Mess" Williams and Norgate 
have just issued, at a very low price, Dr. Parker's description 
of the Gosforth Rood , &c. , with excellent autotype figures 
of all the remains. 
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Magazine, Part 11, 1799, Vol. 79, page 833). »0n the 
•» column which was destroyed were two indistinct figures 
»of horses and men.« (Jeflfersons Allerdale above Derwent, 
page 303). 

•> These columns probably stood east and west, the ex- 
isting one being the most easterly. 

•Almost due south of the existing cross (which stands 
in a square socket of 3 steps facing east and west) is a 
plain square socket, measuring 2ft 7 by 2fb 9 and quite 2ft 
thick The corners of this stone point nearly north, south, 
east and west. In the centre of the upper surface is a 
square hole, each side of which is 1ft 11 in. long, the hole 
going about half way through the stone stocket. In this 
hole stands the sundial, which is an octagonal pillar a little 
over 3ft in length, measuring 8 inches in diameter at the 
top and 2ft 8^/2 inches round; at the level of the upper 
surface of the socket it is only 2ft 5 in circumference, 
being much too small for the square hole in which it stands. 

■The distance between the shaft of the cross and the 
sundial is within an inch or two of 15 feet, which coincides 
with the space between the two pillars at Penrith. In the 
churchyard are preserved two cross heads, both imperfect. 
The first has apparently been a gable cross, having a tongue 
on its lower limb which fits roughly into the socket hole 
o\ a ridge stone, preserved alongside of it. It is ornamented 
with rude interlaced work. One of the horizontal limbs and 
half of the glory are broken ofi^. It measures perpendicularly 
2VI2 inches without the tongue, which is 5^/2 inches in 
length. The base of lower limb is 6^8 in. broad. The 
second is more massive and is also ornamented with inter- 
laced work of varying patterns, and on the only remaining 
part of the circle or glory has a beautiful sort of chain-cable 
pattern. This latter is, I think, the head of the missing 
column. It measures 23 inches across; the upper limb is 
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gone, the lower limb which is the broadest of the three is 
10 inches broad at the base. 

i»I am told that the » horizontal stone on which was 
•rudely sculptured the figure of a large and antique sword « 
is now in use as the lintel of the door of a house, in the 
village called Gosforth Gate. If so, the carved side is 
hidden. 

•Whilst measuring the distance between the cross and 
dial, I noticed a flat stone, much worn by heedless feet, 
which lay as a sort of step on the northeast side of the 
socket of the dial, the upper surface being just level with 
the ground. Seeing that it was a separate stone I pro- 
posed to move it away, in order to examine that side of 
the socket by which it lay. With considerable difficulty 
my servant and I heaved it up and turned it over. It was 
5^/2 inches thick 27^/2 inches long and 13^/2 inches broad. 
To ray great delight the under surface was sculptured in 
high relief. Some mortar adhered to the middle of the 
carved surface, but on examining the hole I found a sort 
of foundation had been made for it with slates and mortar, 
which probably accounted for it. I at once removed this 
stone to my house, for present safety and study of it. 

This stone has been lying as a step to the dial for 
many years. The oldest people in the village say it has 
been there all their lives, but no one of them ever heard 
of carving upon it. Possibly it was placed there in 1789, 
in which year the church was enlarged and » nearly all 
marks of antiquity destroyed.* The Gentlemans Magazine 
of 1799 says, »)This stone has been removed within 
memory &c.« 

»In olden days the village Stocks stood quite near the 
now famous perfect Cross, and the last time it was used 
was in punishment of a boy who had climbed to the top of 
the Cross on a Sunday morning. « 
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When Dr. Parker obligingly sent me a photograph of 
this stone, I at once recognized in its carvings another 
Scandinavian heathen myth, thor*s angling for jormungakd, 
THE midgarth-worm, and determined to examine it for myself. 
This I did in July 1882, accompanied by Dr. Charles A, 
Parker, C. B., himself and the Rev. Ch. Dowding. These 
two gentlemen took a rubbing in my presence, and Dr. 
Parker made separate rubbings of the Axe of Ymer (or 
Hyme) and of Thor's Hammer. As these helps were so 
important, I did not wish to do this work myself. No one 
can say, that my imagination has in any way influenced the 
sun-pictures (2 different ones, given me by Dr. Parker) and 
the rubbings — the materials here used by ray accomplisht 
artist. Prof. Magnus Petersen. 

Of course there have been many local variations of the 
olden tale about thunor's fishing for the world-snake. But 
most of them have perisht. Only 2, both from Norway-Ice- 
land, have come down to us; one is in the older or Poetical 
Edda, the other in the Prose Edda. The version found on 
this stone agrees in all essentials with that in the latter, 
which I give here, from Sir G. W. Dasent's translation^). 



^) Thor goes out alone, and without his car and he -goats. 
oHe went out of Midgard in the guise of a young man, 
and came one ieven at dusk to a certain giant who is called 
Ymir: Porr tarried there as a guest the night over, but at 
dawn Ymir stood up and made ready to row out to sea to 
fish; now l^orr sprang up and was soon dressed, and begged 
that Ymir would let him row out to sea with him; but 
Ymir says, that little help was to be had from him as he 
was so little and but a lad, »and (quoth he) thou willt get 
a chill, if I sit so long and so far out as I am wont. « 
But Voir said he could row from the land for all that, and 
that it was not sure whether he would be the first to pray 
to row back; and Porr was so wrath with the giant that 
it was nigh then that he had let the hammer ring on his 
pate straitway ; but he bore with him , because he thought 
soon to try his strength somewhere else. He asked Ymir 
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Now, as we see from the engraving, the top part of 
this block is injured. But, fortunately, exactly the same 



what they should have for bait, but Ymir bade him get bait 
for himself; then turned Pott away thither where he saw 
an herd of oxen, which belonged to Ymir: he took the 
biggest ox hight Himinbriotr [= Heaven-tosser], and cut off 
the head, and went with it to the seashore; Ymir had then 
shoyed off the skiff, Porr went on board and sat down in 
the afterroom, (and) took two oars and pulls, and Ymir 
thought they went along fast from his rowing: Ymir pulls 
in the bow forward, and the rowing was soon ended; Then 
said Ymir, that they were come to those waters, where he 
was wont to sit and draw up flat fish: but Pott says he 
will row much farther; and then they took again a swift 
row; Now Ymir said, that they were come so far out, that 
it was perilous to sit out for the Midgardsworm , but Pott 
says he will row (yet) a bit, and so he did, but Ymir was 
then very sad. Now when porr laid up his oars, he got 
ready a line very strong, nor was the angle less nor weaker; 
then put Pott on the angle the oxhead, and cast it over- 
board, and the angle went to the ground: and so, sooth it 
is to say, that Pott beguiled not a whit less then Midgards- 
worm, than UtgarS's Loki had mocked P6tt when he heaved 
up the worm in his hand. Midgardsworm gaped wide over 
the oxhead, but the angle stuck in the worm's gum: Now 
when the worm knew this, he tugged so hard that both 
Porr's fists were dashed against the gunwale, but then was 
Pott wrath, and he took on him his Asmight [= God-strength], 
and so spumed against (the worm), that he dashed both his 
feet through the ship and spurned the ground, and then 
drew the worm up on board. And it may be said, that 
no one hath seen ugly sights who might not see that, when 
Pott whet his eyes on the worm , but the worm stared at 
him from beneath and blew venom. Then is it said that 
the giant Ymir changed hue, paled, and quaked, when he 
saw the worm, and that the sea ran out and in the skiff; 
and just as Porr grasped his hammer and brought it aloft, 
then the giant fumbled at his fishingknife, and cut off Porr's 
line at the board, but the worm sank in the sea, and Pott 
cast the hammer after him; and men say he took the head 
off him at the ground, but I think it were true to tell thee 
that Midgardsworm lives yet, and lies in the sea. But P6tt 
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picture, ueU preserved, is on the Gosforth Cross, and is 
given above page 14. It is christ as the stag^) trampling on 
THE EVIL-ONE, here not the Hell-wolf and the World-snake, 
but the Serpent alone. Below, is the Head-bruised Worm. 
Still lower, is the whole tale of tbor's bootless fishing. The 
Boat is on the deep sea, as shown by the 3 large fishes. 



clenched his fist and set it on Ymir's ear, so that he 
tumbled over board and (Porr) sees his feet (last); and 
Porr waded to land.o The Prose or Younger Edda, from 
the Old Norse, by George Webbe Dasent, B. A. Oxon. 
Stockholm 1842, 8vo, pp. 66— 69. 

Thus perisht the white-cheekt Ettin. 
*) Besides other sources, the Early Church used David's Psalm 
42, V. 1, »As the hart panteth after the water-brooks, so 
panteth my soul after thee, Gpd,« for making the hart 
its symbol of Piety, and thus of Apostles, Doctors, the 
Faithful, Penitents, Virgins and applicants for Baptism* But 
Christ is especially the Holy and Innocent. Hence the hart 
became one of the Church*s earliest symbols for christ, the 
more as it was believed of old to seek for and devour pois- 
onous serpents or drink their etter , the Saviour being the 
destroyer of Sin. This idea was further developt; a Stag 
with a crucifix on its brow appeared to S. Eustace, S. Hubert 
and others, talked with them as Christ of his sufferings, 
and exhorted to faith in him. the hart is therefore found 
on various olden Christian monuments , from the Catacombs 
downwards , as christ ; but it soon gives way before the 
more general type of the agncs dei, the Lamb. 

But the CHRIST-STAG as king and conqueror^ triumphing by 
mildness and mercy , till at last he is the irresistible ruler ^ 
crushing his foes and trampling down all monsters under his 
feet, is another thing. In tliis light I look on him as a 
loan and survival from the pagan Norths from baldor the 
bright and beautiful, who, as figuring the uprising and on- 
rolling SUN, was symbolized by the swiftPooted hart. See 
F. Magnussen, Lex. Mythologicum , p. 719; Sv, Grundtvig, 
Saemundar Edda, Kobenhavn 1874, p. 225; J. J.- A. Worsaae, 
Nordens Forhistorie, Kjob. 1881, p. 166. Passing over from 
mythology to mythology, the Hart as Sun-symbol clove to 
the Sun-god of each creed. As, however, essentially of 

Mem. d. antlqn. du Nord. 1884. 8 
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The giant yme^) is in the bow forward; thor stands at the 
stern, holding with his left hand the fishing line, whese 
hook is baited with the Ox-head, which the Worm had 
seized. Between the Ettin and the Hammer -God is the 
mast, with its crows-nest, look-out or basket at the top, a 
feature of great antiquity also in the Classical lands. In 
his right hand thu(no)r grasps his mighty mall, ready to 
strike the ocean -monster. The giant is alarmed. Not a 
moment is to be lost. So he swings his knife or axe, cuts 
the line over, and the World -snake sinks back into the 
billows and escapes. 

Not only is the Mast highly interesting, but also the 
shape of yme's weapon and of thur's Hammer. This latter 



pagan growth, it could not lastingly remain the sign of the 
Christian Redeemer. The Lamb took its place. 

But the Stag - symbol was too old and too deeply 
rooted entirely to disappear. * So in the early middle-age in 
the West it was utilized with a new meaning, by help of 
a new interpretation. It became the sign of the Natural 
man , the Wandering and Wild and Worldly Soul , erring 
homeless in the thickets of care-filled time. The forest has 
many beasts. Hence the Stag and other wild animals tok- 
ened pagans or the unconverted. They were hunted by men 
and dogs — holy servants of Christ — till they were 
driven into the fold of the Church. This type of decoration 
and symbolism on Crosses and Grave-pillars and Fonts be- 
came common for some centuries, especially in Keltic lands. 
But it has long since past away. 
^) See the masterly essay of Prof. Konr. Gislason »0m Navnet 
Ymir,« (Kjobenhavn 1874, 4to, overprint from the Transactions 
of the Roy. Danish Soc. of Sciences). He here proves^ as 
was first suggested by Prof. Sophus Bugge, that ymir — a 
better form tban hymir or eymir — is etymologically con- 
nected with the M. Goth. fern. !dmyo a crowds and also, as 
Prof. Grslason adds, with the N. I. ymiss ==' aye-miss^ never- 
meeting^ aiway apart, multitudinous and ever changing. Thus 
ym, with a masculine ending, would mean the rude burly 
giant of Chaos. 
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is not quite perfect on one side, as being close to the edge 
of the stone* The whole ship is costly; it is the oldest 
stone picture of a boat used by our » barbarian « Angle 
forefathers which has come down to us. 

The Christian teacher has therefore said to his pagan 
countrymen: , Abandon your false belief. Even your famous 
God THUNOR could not slay the great Midgarth-Worm. But 
our CHRIST did bruise the Serpent's head, and hereafter He 
giveth us life everlasting!' 

Anent the age of this fragment, the same arguments 
hold good as -to the GosforthRood in the same churchyard. 
In my eyes it cannot be later than the 7th century. But 
whatever its date, it belongs to the very oldest memorials 
of our elders, and cannot possibly have been the result of 
a mish-mash fabricated by »»WikingStt in the 9th or 10th 
year-hundred after Christ. 



ST. PIERRE. MONMOUTHSHIRE, ENGLAND. 

I believe that with the help of this new key — the 
Northern Mythology — we shall now be able to unlock and 
read many of the symbolical carvings, hitherto a mystery, 
on our oldest Scando - Gothic remains. As to the stone 
LORE, other examples may yet be found, in spite of the 
enormous destruction of these old-laves. Where monuments 
have largely suffered or engravings are not trustworthy, I 
decline to use them. But I can speak of what I have seen 
in July — August 1882. Thus on the very large and rude 
granite flat-relief Font in Kirkburn church, East Riding of 
Yorkshire, date 8th or 9th century, we have among other 
things, on the lower tier of symbols, the Holy Threeness 
(Triquetra) in a cartouche, vainly attackt by the hell-dragon, 
the HELL -WOLF and the midgarth - worm. — On the largest 
remaining block of the 5 (? 8th century) Crosses or Pillars 
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at Ilkley, West Riding of Yorkshire, one of the 4 sides 

undoubtedly bears in relief the figure of Christ with Glory; 

l)elow him are 3 separate com- 

partmeuts, in each of which is an 

overcome draook or Worm. 

Very remarkable is the St. 
Pierre tomb-stone, Monmouthshire, 
date about the middle of the 13th 
year- hundred. I copy it here 
(from E. L. Cutts, Manual for the 
study of the Sepulchral Slabs and 
Crosses of the Middle Ages, 8vo. 
London 1849, pi. 52): 

It shows us the Northern 
World-tree tgdrasil (the Awful- 
bearer, the Woden-bearer), used 
as the Beam of Life, and budding 
into the Cross^). On its stem and 
branches is the Wise Eagle, the 
Watchful Hatrk ve^rfaolnib (the 
weatheb-feleb, the tempest hider, 
the storm calmer), another bird, 
and the Messenger-Squirrel rat*- 
TASK (the bough borer). At the 




•) In the Eddfts, Nidhaugg in Niflheim (Gloom-horae. Hell), be- 
neath the Well Hvergelmir (Scream -kettle) whence all earth- 
waters flow, bites the more of Tgdrasil, the beajn which 
t-owers up to the highest skj. So , in the ancient English 
Cross-legends publisht for the E. EngUah Text Soc. by Dr. 
Morris, Seth saw in Paradise (p. 69 and elsewhere) — below 
the wondrous well whence run the 4 world-rivers — the 
root of the Forbidden Tree, that stood up 

II And rechid on heght right to ^e heuyu 

And saw ^e rotes of [lat same tre, 

Weterly (-= truly) him thoght |)ai feU 

In-to \)e Ttterest end of bell.i 
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foot of the tree is the Dragon^ snake nidhaugg (the dark 
and deadly downhewer) biting away the root of this blessed 
Ash- Vine. But it falleth not in ruin, as Ygdrasil will on 
the great day of Doom (Ragnarauk), for it is firmly upheld 
by the divuje hand (Christ), which grasps it high up, where 
it springs forth and buds into the Rood, above which are 
the wafers of the holy Sacrament.. Among the Scan- 
dinavian variations of this .Ygdrasil-scene, the one nearest 
the carving here is that in the Prose Edda^). — Never 
was Heathen -Christian symbolism more clear and more 
beautiful than on this (? Priest's) slab, so late in date! 

The device of a Hand grasping a Cross-staff piercing 
a dragon, is not uncommon. Usually it is found on the 
tomb of an Ecclesiastic. But this stone is quite different. 
The Worm*) gnaws the root of the tree. And the deer- 
group I have not seen elsewhere. Such things cannot be 
only fanciful or ornamental. They are too special and 
peculiar, and have an independent meaning. 



^) »Much is to be said thereof [the Ash]; an eagle sits in the 
boughs of the Ash , and he is wise in much ; but between 
his eyne sits the hawk hight Vel)rfavlnir; the squirrel bight 
Ratateskr runs up and down along the Ash, and bears 
words of hate betwixt the eagle and NiShavgg (the dragon); 
and beside four harts run amid the branches of the Ash and 
bite the buds.w — G. W, Dasentf Younger Edda, p. 19. 

^) The above St. Pierre stone is a variant to this local 
tradition. It bears yet another bird, and the 4 Harts are 
wanting; but, for these last there was apparently no room. 
— In » high a Romanized 7th century Northumbrian art the 
Yggdrasill Squirrel was only decorative; at least the many 
Squirrels on the Ruth well and Bewcastle Crosses are mere 
Grape-eaters. Otherwise, from the Catacombs downwards, 
Doves^ feeding among the foliage of the Christ- Vine, are in 
Christian symboUsm Believers upheld here and hereafter by 
mystical union with the Redeemer. 
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BOCHEHVILLS, NORlUNDy. 
I have to thank the kindness of my learned friend Dr. 
Sopbus Meller for drawing my attention to this interesting 
piece. He made a rough sketch of it when in Paris, from 
a costly work of which no copy exists in Denmark. It is 
pi. 122 in iCh. Nodier, T. Taylor et Alph. de Oaillenx: 
Voyage pittor. et romant. dans Tancienne France," impr. 
Didot, 1820, fol. 2 Vol. The curious carving is on a Cap- 
ital in the Abbey Church of St. Georges, Bocherville, near 
Rouen. The book not being here I askt the help of Charles 
H. Read, Esq., of the British Museum, and with his usual 
courtesy he forwarded me a pencil copy of the plate, which 
is here photo -xylographed by I. F. Bosenstand : 




There can be no doubt whatever as to the subject. It 
is THDiTOR suTiita THE HiDTARD-woRH. Wo 866 him Haumier in 
hand about to give the fatal blow: tbdb overcame and 
periskl, but cHRisT-THDB is Victor and lives for ever. 
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Mr. Read adds in his note the information supplied by 
the printed text, that the deed of William of Normandy 
(the Conqueror) issued to Raoul de Tancarville, allowing 
the latter to erect the Abbey Buildings of St. Georges 
Bocherville, is signed by William before he was king of 
England. The date of this carving will therefore be about 
1050; Let us now look for other such finds in Scandinavian 
Normandy. 



LIME, SALLING, N. JUTLAND, DENMARK. 

On the 12th of December 1882, at a meeting of the 
Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, I made some re- 
marks on the stone monuments bearing heathen motives used 
for a Christian purpose now communicated. I ended by 
hoping for fresh examples in the Northern lands, now that 
this new mine was opened. Several of the Danish papers 
contained short reports of my lecture, and my appeal thus 
penetrated to the provinces. This has already brought us 
an additional page in this little lapidary book. 

The Danish Architect F. Uldall of Randers, working at 
the exTpense of the Danish Cultus- Ministry, has minutely 
examined and made drawings of the Churches and their 
contents in Redding Herred, Sailing. His folio volume 
thereon, descriptive text and many valuable engravings, will 
as soon as convenient be given to the public, with the 
assistance of the Cultus -Ministry. 

Among the curious carved objects in the Churches thus 
examined by Hr. Uldall is one which, after reading my ob- 
servations, he recognized as undoubtedly bearing a heathen 
mythic representation in an evangelistic sense. It is a 
figure-block of granite in the S. JE. corner of the Chancel 
in Lime Church, supposed to date from the 12th century. 
Its greatest breadth is about 37 inches, greatest height 
about 25 inches, and greatest thickness about 12. I of 
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course could not ase this precious old-lave without the 
permission of His Excellency the Minister for Public In- 
struction, the Chamberlain J. F. Scavenius. Accordingly I 
askt the favor to be allowed to engrave the Architect's 
sketches of this sculpture. With great courtesy the Minister 
at once consented , an obligation for vhich I am most 
grateful. I therefore here lay them before my readers, 
Heliotyped by Pacht and Crone: 




\ ni.u ilHiniL^MIir-^i'in 



Herr Uldall's happy sagacity enabled him to identify 
the meaning of this gronp; for it is andoubtedly, as he has 
explained it in bis letter to me, the episode already found 
on the Gosforth Cross (see p. 15 above), csgist-widar slatiko 
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T8E FEicRis - woLT- by t«ariag open his jaws, in tbis vay 
avenging tbe death of his father (■W)oden. 

Most interesting it is to see how ,tfais subject is here 
handled. The ariist could not place Widar before the Wolf, 
as OQ the Gosl'orth Rood. There was no room here for 
this. So, in the naive and con- 
ventional manner familiar to ns 
iu olden art, the detail of the 
Shoe is necessarily omitted, and 
the mighty silent god is cut on 
the back of the bell-beast. But 
on the other hand we here see 
that the monster has destroyed 
( W)oden , whose head he has 
cruncbt, white be still grasps tbe 
arms of tbe corpse. Widar out- 
lived the earth-fall, and was the 
great champion in the new and 
better world. Thus he became a 
fitting emblem for that Almighty 
Lord who overcame Sin and Death, 
now ruling at the right hand of 
his Father. 

For tbis ^feconef Danish pagan- 
Christian . stone - picture , we all 
heartily tbank Architect Uldall. 




In now taking leave of these carved monuments (to 
which future finds or identifications will add others^), I 



') This moment (Not. 1882) a fresh instance has occurred. Tbe 
Rer, G. F. Browne, B. D,, of St. Catharine's College, Cam- 
bridge, has happilj interpreted the nerer jet understood 
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cannot help pointing out the result of even a superficial 
study of the symbols used by the earliest Church in the 
West, compared with those of a later date. In the Cata- 
combs and elsewhere well-known Classical motives — such 
asi the Good Shepherd, Amphion, and the rest — are mul- 
titudinous as blinds, in a new and esoteric sense. To these 
are added scenes from the Biblical and Apocryphal books, 
often as pictures in a special evangelical typology. — With 
some things in common, a very different school of sculpture 
meets us in the Keltic lands. — Bat the moment Christianity 
reaches the^ Scando-Gothic populations, we find not only 
Classical and Kelt'c elements, but new types largely based 
on fixt national traditions. And these not, as in the Cata- 
combs, mere common art-motives veiling another doctrine. 
On the contrary. The facts of Heathen Scandian God-lore, 
frankly accepted as facts, are used openly to interpret and 
expound the Christian Gospel. These pagan God -tales 
therefore survive into the Christian system, until the Church 



carving on the one side, at the base, of the ancient Leeds 
Cross in Yorkshire. He has shown that the subject is 
WELAND (Wayland Smith, the Vaulund of Scandinavia) carrying 
off his bride hervor alvitra. His tools are at his feet. The 
Swan-may*s wings are fastened to his belt, or perhaps they 
hang low down by ropes from her waist. Herself be has 
lifted up above his head, and he thus conventionally bears 
her to his homo. This is a tale from the Hero-saga, is 
not directly heathen-mythic. It was probably cut where it 
stands , in consequence of the chieftain who paid for the 
Cross (or the Artist who made it) having boasted descent 
from the famous weland. For the same reason we have 
runish stones in Sweden, dating from the oldest Christian 
period (A. D. 1000--1050) carved with all the details of the 
SIGURD fafne*s-bane Saga. Doubtless the deceast Swedish 
lords claimed to have sprung from his illustrious house. — 
Mr. Browne's lecture on this Leeds Cross, and on other 
British stone monuments, is sketched in the Cambridge 
University Reporter, Nov. 28, 1882. 
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grows strong enough to cast them out altogether. Later 
on, they are obsolete and forgotten, and must be dug up 
and explained by »pale-cheekt students." 

But the oRNAMENTioN. Generally speaking and as the 
broadest definition (endless interminglings and wanderings 
being understood), the Decorative motives of the former 
period are Foliage and Birds; — of the Keltic, Geometrical 
Patterns and tween- winding nondescripts; — of the Scando- 
Gothic group. Cable -work, Dragonesques and Monsters. 



AFTERWRIT. 

LECTURES. P. 295. Note, line 1 : 

For Swedish Riks-antiquary Hans Hildebrand read Swedish 
old-lorist Oscar Montelius. 

P. 328. Continuation of Note : 

— See the yaluable notes of J. C. Thilo on Longinus , in 
his Cod. Apocr. Noyi Test. I, p. CXLV. 586. — Nov. 1882. 
In Vol. 3 of iR. Gkirrucci, Storia dell* Arte Cristianau, 6 vols 
folio, Prato 1881, we hare the drawings in this Syrian 
codex. Plate 139, No. 1, is the one referred-to by Gardt- 
hausen, which is also given in A. Zestermann*s »Die Kreuz- 
igung bei den Altena, Bruxelles 1868. In both engravings 
both the ey9s of Longinus are perfect, — The crucifixion 
from the St. Gallen Ms. No. 51 is also engraved by J. R. Rahn, 
in his Geschicbte der Bildende Kunst in der Schweitz, 8vo. 
Zurich 1876, p. 128. Here the eyes are fully given, as in 
Westwood. 

P. 358. L. 3. Note: 

^) Nov. 1882. — As to this Top-stone, also spoken of at 
p. 352, a simpler and shorter way is to suppress it altogether. 
This has been done by at least two learned men. — In 
his » Anglo-Saxon Reader* (Oxford 1876, whose 2nd ed. I 
have not seen) Mr. Henry Sweet, without printing anything 
on the Cross, says p. 169 that the poem in the Yercelli 
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Codex, parts of which are on the Ruthwell Pillar, was 
written by Cynewulf! After this surprising discovery, a 
joke or whim which he does not attempt to prove, he con- 
tinues, that some lines of this lay are on the Ruthwell 
Rood »in the Old Northumbrian dialect of the eighth or ninth 
century.* We therefore now know, that the runic verses 
are by Cynewulf, not earlier than the 8th or 9th age. That 
the Cross itself should be so impertinent as to say CiEDMON 
ME MADE (whatever those words may mean) was of course 
no concern of Mr. Sweet's reader. It is therefore not even 
hinted at. — Next, in Prof. G. Zupitza's »Alt- und Mittel- 
englisches Cbungsbuch* (2nd. ed. Wien 1882, the 1st ed. 
1 have not seen), the Ruthwell runic inscriptions are printed 
p. 2 foil. , without a word as to their date or authorship. 
However, curiously enough, tho Cardonnel's Plate (which has 
the CiEDMON ME made) is expressly named among the materi- 
als which the author says he has used, the Topstone and 
its statement is entirely ignored by Prof. Zupitza. — But 
we must not complain. All this and much worse is now 
common enough. And it often goes under the name of 
nHigh Science.* 

P. 381. Note to last line of text: 

^) We have a rare symbol-variant of the Devil on an exces- 
sively antique Sarcophagus in the Cathedral of Ravenna. 
One section bears the Cross -monogram resting on a Vine- 
tendril with leaves , placed triumphantly over the Behemoth 
of Job, ch. 40. See it engraved in R. Garrucci's Arte Cri- 
stiana, Vol. 5, pi. 337. 

P. 383. Add to Note 2: 

— In the old Basilica Vaticana, Rome, Pope John 7 built 
a little Chapel in honor of the Virgin. He adorned it with 
Mosaics , and the Dedication took place 706. The Mosaics, 
therefore, cannot have been later than this date. Pope 
Sixtus 4 (1471 — 84) began the destruction, which was com- 
pleted by Pope Paul 5 (1605—21). We have nothing left 
of these works of art but bad drawings, made early in the 
17th century. R. Garrucci has engraved these (Storia dell* 
Arte Cristiania, 6 vols folio, Prato 1881) in his Vol. 4, pi. 
179, 180. The copies, however, differ so largely^ that we 
cannot depend on any details. For instance, PI. 179, No. 1, 
lowest compartment to the right, shows the Crucifixion. 
The feet are nailed separately, and the Saviour is draped. 
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Oil the right is the air-borne Christ in a Vesica, freeing 
happy souls from Hades. There is no »Hellmoutha, only a 
hole in the earth. Under the Healer is the upper half of a 
FREE winged human Devil ^ with short horns ^ rising from the 
abyss, — Now in pi. 180 this section, on the contrary, shows 
a winged and homed free man-fiend^ lying his whole length flat 
on the ground. This is surely a laughable discrepancy. Has 
the 17th century artist, as I suspect, added or altered the 
fiend-symbol , so as to give a Satan in harmony with the 
ideas of his own age? If not^ this is the oldest human 
DEVIL known to me in Christian Art, as it is also the most 
antient picture I remember of the harrowing of hell, which 
cannot well have been invented by the copier. Yet there 
are differences even here , the one drawing having a whole 
group of the rescued, the other showing only one soul! 

In a painting of the Last Day, 11th century, a winged 
Devil fettered with a long chain holds Judas in his arms. 
There is no Hell-mouth. See pi. 7 of D. Salazaro, Studi sui 
Mon. della Italia Merid. Part 1, folio. 

Sometimes in the middle-age the Devil is called Three' 
headed,, which Thilo thinks may have been a survival from 
the 3-headed Cerberus or Hecate, especially as demons were 
also figured as dogs, &c. See his Codex Apoc, p. 729. 

P. 386. Note^), continuation: 

Jan. 1883. — Dr. Quitzmann gives an interesting parallel to 
the Filing. Referring to Panzer, II, No. 69, Vernalaken, 
Alpensagen, p. 69, Waldfreund, Zeitschr. , IV, p. 203, and 
Alpenburg, Tir. Myth. , p. 252, he says that in Bavaria and 
Tyrol Lucifer is believed to be bound by a Chain, at which 
he is always filing. Accordingly, local superstition demands 
that every smith, when he leaves off work for the day, 
shall give a cold blow or two with his hammer on the anvil. 
Else Lucifer world break his fetter, and then the end of 
the world would be at hand. (A. Quitzmann, Die heidnische 
Religion der Baiwaren. Leipzig 1860. 8vo., p. 100). 

P. 391. Add to Note 1: 

— In England, as late as 1594, in the comedy .»A Merry 
Knack to know a Knave « (W. C. Hazlitt, Old English Plays, 
vol. 6, London 1874, p. 577), Dunstan, invoking the Devil 
Astoroth, says: 

»I charge thee, by the eternal living God, 

That keeps the prince of darkness bound in chains. « 
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A, M, their symbol, 308. 
Adrian and Ritheus, 402. 
Mg\\ the bowman, 409. 
Agnus Dei, R. 33. 
Akerman, J. Y., 381. 
Alabastrum, R. 16. 
Alaric, 297. 
Alcfrith, 353, 357. 
Alcuin, 363. 
iELEDBWIKI, 808. 

Alfric, uElfric, 313, 314, 315, 

316, 334, 402. 
Ahimouth stone, 352. 
Amber, 294. 

An the bowbender, 409. 
Anderson, J., 363. 
Andware the Dwarf, 372, 3. - 
Angby stone, 382. 
Angels, 338. 
Angurboda, R. 18. 
Anses, 307, 402. 
Antichrist, 402. — R. 16. 
Aquileia painting, 336. 
Arius bound, 384. 
Arman^on Church, 408. 
Article. 322. 

Asadrisa the bowman, 409. 
Asgrimsson, E., 335. 



Ash, see Yggdrasil. 
Ashmolean Museum, R. 26. 
Asiatic Caravans, 294. 
Aspolin, J. R., 295. 
Assyrian types, 294, 5. 
^thelberht, 361. 

B (4=), 310. 
Baden, T., 411. 
Balaam's Ass, 330. 
Baldor, Baldor-myth, 326, foil., 
350, 371, 393. — R. 26, 33. 
Ballads, 400. 
Bang, A. C, 410. 
Baring-Gould, S., 404. 
Barlaam & Josaphat, 404. 
Barnack Church, 357. 
Basilica Yaticana, A. 44. 
Bearsarks, 303. 
Beckermet Crosses. R, 23. 
BED, words for, 312. 
Beelsebub, Belsebug, 391. 
Behemoth, see Leviathan. 
Belial, 390, 391. 
BeUs, 405. 

Benedict Bishop, 362. 
Beowulf, 316. 
Berg-rises, R. 19. 
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Bertha, queen, 360. 

Bever-raust, R. 19. 

Bewcastle Cross, 353, foil., 381. 

Bharut Stupa, 408. 

Birch, W. de Gray, 336. 

Birds, 406. 

Birmingham anecdote, 330. 

Blind Devil, see Devil. 

— Hell-king, see Hades. 

— Saint, gee S. Andrew, 

— Spear-bearer, see Long^nus. 
Bocherville Capital, R. 38. 
Bodhisat, 404, 409. 

Boiteau, P., 408. 

Bound Devil, =Loke, see u. Devil. 

Bowman, the wonderful, 409. 

Bracteates, 351, 352. 

Brig o'Dread, 393. 

Brigham Cross-head, R. 1, foil. 

— Cross-socket, R. 3. 
Brinsop Church, 406. 

Brough btone, 377, 8. — R. 7, 
Browne, G. F. — R. 41. 
Buddha, 404, 408. 
l-^uU- sacrifice, 406. 

Cabbage-stalk, 329. 
Cadmon, Caedmon, 349, 356, 357, 
368, 370, 385, 387, 391, 392. 

— Illuminations, 393 foil. 
CADMON Mifi FAD(Et)0, 349, 350, 357, 

358, 370. — A. 44. 
Calverley, W. S. — - R. 1, 3, 8, 

9, 12, 13, 25, 27. 
Calvin, J. — R. 25. 
Candida Casa, 360. 
Cardonnel, A. de, 357, 8. — 

A. 44. 
Carlovingian Renaissance, 364. 
Cerberus, A. 45. 
Charlemagne, 353, 862. 
Charms, heathen, 306, 327, 406. 
Charnay Brooch, 351. 
Christ, death of, 341. 



Christ, symbols of, 381. 

— temptation, 383. 

— as Woden, 408. — See Cru- 
cifixion , Hand , Heimdal, 
Stag, Tree of Life, Widar, 
Vine, 

Christian Northern Art, £61. 
Chris tiania S. Michael, 883. 
Christianity in Scandinavia, 304, 
Church, English, 801. 
» Classical a , = Roman and Greek, 
295, 297, 299. 

— godlore, 293, 300. 

— myths, 314. 

— — , longlived, 325. 
Clemensker stone, 383. 
Clermont-Ganneau, Mons., 839. 
Cock-sacrifice, 406. 
Cockayne, 0., 327, 391. 
Cohen, H., 381. 
Conversions, 361. — R., 23. 
Cowper, B. H., 346, 348. 
Cross, see Rood. 
Crucifixion, 336. 349, 365, 368, — 

R. 15, 17. — A. 44. 
Cunningham, A., 409. 
Cup of torment, R. 19. 
Cursor Mundi, 332, 335, 341. 406. 
Cutis, E. L., 336. — R. 24, 36. 
Cynewulf, 330, 342, 348, 890. — 

A. 43. 

Danabot, 374. 

Danes in England, 815. 

Danish Psalter, 384. 

Dasent, G. W. — R. 30, 33, 37. 

Deadly Goldhoard, 372, 400. — 

R. 42. 
Dearham Cross, R. 10, 25. 
Death and Christ, 337. 

— as Fortune-teller, 338. 

— on his Pale Horse, R. 16, 
18, 19. 

Delaunay, F., 294. 
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Devil, Devils, 338, 339, 387. — 
R. 19. 

— Blind, 345. foil. 

— Bound, 331, 332, 339, 380, 
foil., 385, foil., 389. foil., 
394, foil. — A. 45. 

— Cast out, 383. 

~ Chain-links, 386. — A. 45. 

— plot against Christ, 330. 

— a Fool, 346. 

— Free. 389, 391. ' 

— Home, 384, 385. 

— Horned, 383, 394. — A. 44, 45. 

— Human and half-human. 380, 
foil. 

— Lament of, 388. 

— Mother of, 318. 

— Nose burnt, 407. 

— Tailed, 383, 393, 394. 

— Three-headed, A. 45. 

— Winged, 383, 394. — A. 44. 
— See Loke, Leviathan, Mid- 
garth worm. Swine. 

DEVIL IS loose! 386. 

Dialects in Scandinavia, 324. 

Diana, 315. 

Didron, Mons., 337. 

Dione, 314. 

Doves, R. 37. 

Dowding, C. R., 11. 

Drafle stone, 372. 

Dreams, 330. 

Dream of the Holy Rood, 349, 365. 

DRERRA OK D(£MA, 3l2. 

Duncan, H., 357. 
Durraston Church, 408. 

Eagle, R. 36. 
Earthquakes, R. 22. 
Eastern Church, R. 16. 
Ecgfrith Oswison, 353. 
Edwin, king, 362. 
Einang stone, 351. 
Ellis, Sir H., 393. 



England under Rome, 309. 

— the oldest Scandian colony, 
321. 

English vellums, 321. 

— words, 310. 
Enoch & Helias, 402. 
Eschatology, 332. 
Etymologies, 316. 

Facts, 291, 292. — R. 42. 
Fafne, see Deadly Goldhoard. 

FAU(Ep0, 351. 

Fenris, see Hell-wolf. 

Finds, what they mean, 296. 

Fire -worship, 406. 

Fish-hook, 334. 

Fishing of God, 334, 337. 

— of Thor, R. 30. 
Fitzwilliam Museum, R. 26 
FlemlOse stone, 352. 
FLJOJ), 312. 

Folk-etymology, 316, 317. 

— tales, 318, 319, 387, 394, 403, 
404, 405, 407, 408. 

Foreign words, 309, 310. 
Formulas, long life of, 412. 
Franks, A. W., 384. 

— Casket, 408. 
Freerslev stone, 299. 
Freke, see Hell -wolf. 

Frigg, Frygg, Froya, 314, 315. 
Froy, Frey, Frea, 314, 405, 409. 
Furnivall, F. J., 407. 

Gallehus Horn, 351. 

Gardthausen, V., 328. 

Garrucci, R. — A. 43, 44. 

Gates that float, 405. 

Gender, 311, 343. 

Giall, Hell-river, 393. 

Giallar-Bro. 393. 
! — Horn, R. 19. 
, Gislason, K., 334. — R. 34. 

Goats, 404. — R. 30. 
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Goblin-chain, R. 16. 
Gods awandering, 318. 

GODWIN MINISTER, 384. 

Gog and Magog, R. 19. 

Gdk stone, 373. 

Goodwin, C. W., 346, 390. 

Gorm, king, 374. 

Gosforth Cross, R. 7, foil., 40, 

— Cross-fragment, R. 27, foil. 

— Gate, R. 29. 

Gothic March not Germany, 296. 

— Scandinayians, 309. 
Grane, the steed, 372. 
Great Milton stone, R. 24. 
Greek in Britain, 309. 

— Colonies in »Scythia«, 297. 
Grundtvig, N. F. S., 389. — 

R. 19, 22. 

— S., 326, 328..— R. 33. 
Guest, E., 388. 

Gunnar Gjuking, 376. 

Habblingbo stone, 372. 
Hades, 331, 332, 346, 348. 

— Balance, 382. 
Hado & Loke, 331. 

— & Longinus, 327. 
Haigh, D. H., 356, 7. 
Hair-plait, R. 16, 21. 
Halfdan, 363. 
Halliwell, J. 0., 408. 
Hammer of Thor, R. 30. 
Hanbury, Col., 294. 
Hand, divine, R. 37. 
Hardy, S., 409. 
Harrowing of Hell, A. 45. 
Hart, see Stag. 

Hasle stone, 382. 
Hauggr§.n stone, 383. 
Hawk, R. 36. 

Hazlitt, W. C, 408. — A. 45. 
Head, human, meaning a Christ- 
.ian, 336. 

— — given to the Serpent, 381. 

Mem. d. antiqn. du Nord 1884. 



Heathen myths on moniunents, 
305, 380. — R. 1 and foil. 

— Northern Art, 360. 
Heathendom, decay of, 304. 

— still living, 406. 
Heaven-burg, R. 19. 
Hebrew, 344. 
Hecate A. 45. 

Heimdal, the god, R. 18, 19, 26. 
Hel, Hela, Hell, (stead, king, 

queen), 330, 332, 348. — R. 18. 
Hell-door, Hell-house, 393, 394. 
Hell-dragon, see Midgarth-worm. 
Hell-mouth, Hell-goddess, 393. 
Hell & Paradise, 391. 
Hell-wolf and its Chain, 386, 387, 

402. — R. 13, J 4, 15, 26, 35. 

HELBLINDI, 345. 

Heliand, 306. 

HehisBs stone, 299, 352. 

Hercules- Christ, R. 2. 

Hermit & Devil, 391. 

Hermod, 393. 

Hervor Alvitra, R. 42. 

Hexham slab, 336, 357. 

Hieroglyphics in Britain, 309. 

Hilda, 356. 

Himin-bridtr, R. 31. 

BIRD, HIWRED, 312. 
HISTR SIKUNAR, 377. 

Hjalmarr, 316, 317. 

m63yn, 316. 

Hodgson. J. F., 380. 

Homer, 317, 374, 

Honorius Augustodunensis, 334. 

Horn, R. 19. 

Horse, 3-legged, R. 18. 

— 4-legged, R. 18. 

— 8-legged, R. 18. 

— sheer, 406, 407. 
Hunting, in typology, R. 34. 
HDHUAN, later hdhua, 375. 
Hvergelmir, R. 36. 

Hymir, see Yme. 
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Iceland, 306, 

— the 2nd Scandian colony, 321. 
Icelandic, a modern local dialect, 

320; 

— the oldest, lost and unknown, 
321. 

— vellums, not old, 321. 

— Homilies, 334. 
Ukley Crosses, R. 36. 
Illuminations, 336, 393. 
InfaUibility in Science, 292. 
Infemus, 332. 

Infinitive in -an, later -a, 375. 
Ireland, 328. 

Irish or Keltic words, 312. 
Iron, 295, 298. 

— & Runes, 299. 

Iron-age in Scandinavia, 293, foil. 

— — ornamentation, 295, 297, 
298. 

Irton Cross, R. 10, 27. 
Ivanhoe, 386. 

Jacob's dream, R. 6. 

Jade jewel, 295. 

Jarrow Church, 357, 363. 

Jatakas of Buddha, 409. 

Jenner, H., 336. 

Job, book of, R. 12. — A. 44. 

Jove & Venus, 313 — 15. 

Judas Iscariot, 384. — A. 45. 

— — and the Cabbage-stalk, 
329. 

Juno, 314. 

Justin Martyr, R. 25. 

KiBR, kAr, 310, 311. 
Keltic godlore, 293. 
Kemble, J. M., 313, 349, 357, 
385, 390, 391. 401, 402. 403. 
Kennings, 373, foil. 
King of Kings. R. 14, 16. 
Earkburn Church, R. 35. 



Kirkby-Stephen Cros8-fragmeBi» 

379. — R. 7. 
Knife of Yme, R. 30. 
Knot, timeless, R. 18. 
Kohn & Mehlis, 297. 
Komerup, J., 407. 
Kragehul Spear- shaft, 307. 
Kreiiger, J., 298. 
Kiinnbunig, queen, 351. 
KUTi, 376. 

Lacroix, P., 384, 407, 408. 
Laing, S., 302. 
Lamb, the, R. 24, 33, 34. 
Language, the old in the Norihi, 
319. 

— — — its many dialects, 320. 

— always changing, 321, ^3. 

— change does not hinder the 
substantial on-life of myths» 
324, 325. 

Laurence, Archb. 338. 

Leeds Cross, R. 42. 

Lees, T. — R. 12. 

Leofric Missal, 338. 

Leviathan, 332, 334, 336, 337. 

393. ~ R. 12, A. 44. S«e 

Midgarth-worm. 
Life after death, 412. — R. 35. 
Ligber = Lucifer, 391. 
Like tales, 401. 
Lilja, the poem, 335. 
Lime Chancel stone, R. 39, folL 
Living tales, 401. 
Loffler, J. B. — R. 6. 
Loke. 316, 330. 331, 343, 387, 

392. — R. 8, 19, 22, 26. 

— Bound. 331, 389. — R. 19. 

— and Frigg, 313, 315. 

— in England, 371, 379. — 
R. 19. — See Devil, Ugarihi- 
locus. 

Loke-tamer, R. 19. 
LONiBWORE, 308. 
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Longius or Longinus, 326, 327, 

328, 368. — A. 43. 
Lost tales, 406. 
Lucifer, see Deyil. 
Lucius Charinus, 389. 
Luidhard, 360. 
Luther, M. — R. 25. 
Lye, E. 311. 
Lysons, D. & S. — R. 11. 

Maclear, G. F., 360. 
Magnussen, F. — R. 33. 
Mahomet, 300. 
Man-shaped Deyil not Christian, 

380, foU. 
Mannhardt, W., 374, 405. 
Manuscripts, 310, 311, 321, 328, 

337, 338, 375, 384, 392. 
Marmadonia, 347. 
Mars, 314, 315. 
Marryat, H., 408. 
Marseilles, R. 16. 
Martyr's grave, 377, 
Mseso-gothic pagan words, 301. 
Mast and crows-nest, R. 34. 
Maughan, J. 355. 
Mercury, 315, 
Meyer, P., 366. 
Michael of Kildare, 382. 
Middle-age proofs too modern, 

305. 
Midgarth-worm, 334, 5. — R. 2, 

3, 12, 14, 26, 31, 33, 35, 

36, 38. 
Milton, J., 392. 
Mistelto, 329. 
Mitchell, A., 406. 
Monk-Wearmonth, 362, 373. 
Montelius, 0., 294, 295. — A. 43. 
Mormonism, 300. 
Morris. R., 327, 365, 406. - R. 36. 
Mousetrap, 335. 
Miiller, S., 352, foil. — R. 5, 

6, 38. 



Mythic songs, loss of, 305, 306. 

-- R. 25. 
Mythology, annext, 306. 

— English, 307. 

— how changed, 316. 317. 

— the new Northern, 320. 

Naiton, Nectan, 362, 363. 
Nastrand, 400. 

Nature weeping, 339, 340. 342. 
New Faiths, 300. 

— Theories, 289. 
Nicodemus, Gospel of, 326, y^fS, 

. 331, 332, 346. 
Nidhaugg, R. 36, 37. 
Nodier, C. — R. 38. 
Nordendorf Brooch, 308. 
North side, R. 7. 
I) Northern « language, 322, 323. 
Nylarsker stone, 383. 

0, past time ending, 351. 

Oden, Odin, see Wodaen. 

» Old-Northern « not Icelandic, 

321, 324. 
ON, later o, 375. 
Oppermann, L. H. F., 386. 
Oppert, Prof., 294. 
Ormulum, 310. 

Ornamentation, 352, 354. — R. 43. 
Orvaroddr, 316. 
Osthofen Brooch, 351. 
Otervad Font, 336. 
Otte. H., 384. 
ot)ON = Woden, 315, 316. 
Ox-head as Thor's bait, 335. — 

R, 31, 34. 

Pacht & Crone, R. 40. 
Pagan mythical words, 301. 
Palm-branch, 377. 
Palnatoke, 409. 
Paradise, 318. — R. 36. 
Paradoxes, 290. 

4* 
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Parallels, 342. 

Parker, C. A. — R. 11, 12, 27, 30. 

— J. H., 406, 408. 

Passive and Post-article unknown 
in England as in olden Scan- 
dinayian, 322. 

— in German, 322. 

PATER-NOSTER, 401. 

Patrick's firth, 405. 
Peleus & Cheiron, 374. 
Penrith Crosses, R. 14, 23, 28. 
Persephone, Proserpina,. 34, 
Petersen, M. — R. 8, 13, 18, 30. 
Pilgards stone, 310, 311. 
Pilgrimages, 361. 
Piper, F., 384. 
Poison-cup, R. 22. 
Prim-signing, 304. 
Prometheus, 389. 
Purgatory, 393. 

Quitzroann, A. — A. 45. 

Ragnareek, 331, 387, 402. — R. 19. 

Rahn, J. H — A. 43. 

Rainhow, R. 19, 

Ramsund rock, 372. 

Ran, 317. 

Ratatask, R. 36. 

Ravenna, A. 44. 

Read, H. — R. 38. 

Regin the smith, 372, 400. 

Rietz, J. E., 344. 

Ring, the fatal, 372, 3. 

— & Lady, 403. 

Rivers of Paradise, R. 36. 

Robert of Gloucester, 407. 

Robin Hood, 409. 

ROk stone, 375. 

Roman Art in Britain, 359, foil. 

— Empire, fall of, 297. 

— Inscription, 377. 

— Kilns, 359. 

— in Scandinavia, 300. 



Rood which speaks. 365, 367, 369. 

— legends, 327, 365, 368. 

— round-stemmed, R. 22. 
Rood sculptured, 379, 380. — 

R. 22. 
Rosenstand, I. P., 393. — R. 14, 38. 
Ruffin, 391.. 
Runes, 295, 298, 319, 412. 

— give the oldest Scando-Anglic 
written remains, 321. 

— in England, 307. 

— of Greek origin, before Christ, 
298, 9. 

— Old-Northern, 320. 

— unknown in Saxland and Ger- 
many, 298. 

Runic finds, 310, 377. 

— stones, destruction of, 299. 
Ruthwell Cross, 348, foil., 370, 

371, 381, 387, 394. — R. 16, 

43, 44. 
Rydberg, V„ 410. 
Rydqvist, J. E., 344. 

SABRE, Assyrian, 294, 5. 
Si£iNG, SiENG, a bed, 311, 312. 
Saint Abban, 404. 

— Aidan, R. 16. 

Andrew, 346, 7, 388, 9, 390. 

— Augustine, 335, 384. 

— Avitus, 333. 

— Clemens, 314, 387. 

— Columba, 405. — R. 16. 
~ Cuthbert, R. 16. 

— Dunstan, 407. 

— Edmund, 345. 

-— Edward Conf., 405. 

— Egidius, 405. 

— Eligius or Eloy, 406, 407, 408. 

— Eustace, R. 33. 

— George, 336, 405. 

— Georges Church, R. 38. 

— Giles, 405. 

— Gregory, 332, 4, 9, 340, 362. 
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Saint Helena, 391. 
— - Hubert, R. 33. 

— Isidore, . 385. 

— Jerome, 344. 

— John, 326, 331, 2, 9. 

— — of Damascus, 404. 

— Juliana, 391. 

— Lazarus, R. 16. 

— Margaret, 391. 

— Martin, 360, 361. 

— Mary Magdalene, R. 16. 

— Michael, 382, 3. 
& the Devil, 383. 

— — as Mercury, 382. 
as Thur, 382, 401. 

— Paul, 405. — R. 12. 

his Greek, 301. 

in Hell. 382. 

— Paulinus, 362. 

— Peter, 405. 

& Our Lord, 318. 

- Pierre grayestone, R. 35, foil. 

— Sebastian, 345. 

— Stephen, 407. 

— Wilfrid. 357, 361, 2. 
Salazaro, D. — A. 45. 
Salomon & Saturn, 388, 931, 

401, 2. 3. 
Satan, his shape and symbols, 

381, 2. — See DeyU. 
Saturn, 315. 
save, C, 372. 
Saxo Grammaticus, 386. 
Scandinavia in 1st century, 297. 

— Christian, 303. 

Scandinavian language-peculiari- 
ties a middle-age local de- 
velopment, 322. 

— oldest, agrees in essentials 
with all the other oldest 
Scando-Gothic tungs, 321. 

— runic dialects not » Icelandic « , 
321. 

Scavenius, J. F. — R. 40. 



SchiOdte, E. — R. 5. 
Schdnemann, 0., 391. 
Scott, W. 386. 

Serpent, symbol of Satan, 381. 
Serpents shown double. — R. 16. 
— SeeM idgarth - worm.Snakes . 
Seth, R. 36. 
Shakespear, 325. 
Shai^rock, R.. 9. 

SHINE-FIELD, 402 

Ship, old Anglic, R. 35. 

Sibylline books. 338, 410. 

Sigmund, 405. 

Sigun. Sigyn, Signy, 377. — 
R. 16, 19, 26. 

Sigurd-saga, see Deadly Gold- 
hoard. 

Simrock. K. — R. 2. 

Sinker, R. 339. 

Skinbooks, see Manuscripts. 

Sleipner, 372, 406. -- R. 18. — 
See Horse. 

SLID-HEARD, 388. 

Snakes, Dragons, 403. — See 
Serpent. 

Soldier (Spear-bearen), R. 16. 

SORGUM, on Ruthwell Cross, 370: 

South-English dialects conserva- 
tive, 323. 

South -Kensington Museum, R. 
13, 26. 

Squirrel, R. 36, 37. 

Staff of might, R. 19. 

Stag, R. 13, 14, 32, 33, 34. 

Stitch-charm, 327, 

Stockbauer, J., 336. 

Stones cast at Christ, 329. 

Stuart, J., 357. — R. 11. 

Stubbekj5bing Church, 407. 

Sun, see Stag. 

SUN-FIELD, 402. 

Sun-god, 409. — R. 26. 
Sunday's rest, 383. 
Surt, 402. 
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Survival. 300, 301, 327, 410. — 

R. 23, 25. 
Swastika, R. 26. 
Sweet, H. — A. 43. 
Swiae as Devils. 381. — R. 13. 

— w«rm, R. 12, 13, 14. 
Symbols, R. 42. 

Taylor, J., 297, 8. 
Temple-tales, 394. 
TemptatidQ of Christ, 383, 4. 

TEW, TJO, TT, TI, TYR, 315, 316, 

409. 
Thanks, 343, 4. 
Theodore of Canterbury, 317. 
Thialfi, 404. 

Thilo, J. C, 389. — A. 43. 45. 
THCNOR, ThuT, Thor, 309, 315, 

316, 317. 401. 

— as Christ. R. 38. 

— his Axe or Hammer, 402. — 
R. 34, 38. 

— Fishing, 335. — R. 30, foU. 

— his Goats, 404. — R. 30. 

— as Michael, 382, 401. 

— slaying the Midgarth-worm, 
R. 38. 

— Posts, 405, 

THURS OF HELL, 391. 

Thwaites, E., 331, 349. 

Thyre, queen, 374. 

TiUidse stone, 383. 

Time, need of. 298, 300, 305. 

Tischendorf, C, 346, 7, 8, 389, 390. 

Toledoth Jeschu, 328. 

Tree, forbidden, 406. — R. 36. 

— - of Life, B. 24. — See Ygg- 

drasil. 
» Trees dropt bloody tears «, 340. 
Trinity. 384. — B. 26. 
Triquetra, R. 9, 14, 16, 18, 26, 

35. 
Tundalus, 393. 
Ty, Tyr, see tew. 



UBS ARAR, 376. 

Ugarthilocus, 386. 
Uldall, F. — R. 39. 
Ulysses, 317. 

Uncials, antique Latin, 370. 
ungcet, = us two, 370. 
Unitarian Chapel, R. 25. 
Ussing, J. L„ 347. 

Wafers, R. 37. 
WiEGE, a cup, 312. 
Yalentinianus, 381. 
Walhall. R. 19. 
Walkyrie, 372. 409, 410. 
Wamuth, king, 375. 
V8enge Font, 407. 
Warin, king, 375. 
Warren, F. E., 338. 
Vaulund, see Weland. 
Wearmouth , seeMonk- Wearmouth. 
Weeping , 339. See Nature- 
Weeping. 
Weland the Smith, R. 42. 
Welsh-Christian Art, 359. 
Venus, 314, 315, 404. 

WEPT ALL CREATION, 369. 

Vercelli Codex, 349. 368, 371. 

Wessobrunner Prayer, 306. 

Ve|)rfaulmr, R. 36. 

Whithem, 360, 362. 

wic, 312. 

Widar. — R. 14, 26, 41. 

VIKINGR, WICING, VIKINO, 311. 

Wikings, 301. 317. 

— brought with them to Britain 
neither a Passive Verb nor 
a Post-article. 322. 

— their religion, 302. 
Wikingship, 303. 

Vile & Ve, 313. 

William of Cloudesley. 409. 

— of Normandy, R. 39. 

— Tell, 409. 

Vinding Loke-stoue, R. 5. 
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Vine as Christ, 336. — R. 24. 

WINlWONiEWYO, 308. 

Wisen, T., 334. 
Witch-burning, 386. 

WITH STREALS WOUNDED, 365, 369, 

370. 

WODiEN, WODEN, ODIN, 308, 315, 

316, 344, 400, 407, 408. — 
R. 19, 41. 

— his 8-footed steed, 372, 406. 
— R. 18. 

Voice from heayen, 344. 
Wolf, 405. 

— as Horse, 377. — See Hell- 
wolf. 

Volsung-tale, see Deadly Gold- 
hoard. 



Woman made young again, 408. 
World-tree, see Yggdrasil. 
Worsaae, J. J. A., 293, 4. — 

R. 33. 
Wright, T., 409. 
— & Halliwell, 385. 

WYLFEN, 409. 

Yggdrasil, 406. — R. 22, 24, 25, 

26, 36, 37. 
Yme, Ymir, Hymir, 316. - R. 30. 

York Cross, 357. 

Zardeth, C, 336. 
Zestermann, A. — A. 43. 
Zupitza, G. — A. 44. 
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special reference to Mr. Mill's Essay 
on Religion, 2nd Edition. Cr. Svo. 5s. 



Oohhe (Miss P. Power) Alone to the Alone. 
Prayers for Theists, by several Con- 
tributors. 3rd Edition. Crown Svo, 
cloth. 5s. 

Broken Lights. An Inquiry into 

the Present Condition and Future 
Prospects of Religious Faith. 3rd 
Edition. 5s. 

Dawning Lights. An Inquiry con- 



cerning the Secular Results of the New 
Reformation. 8vo, cloth. 5«. 

Darwinism in Morals, and (13) other 



Essays (Religion in Childhood, Un- 
conscious Cerebration, Dreams, the 
Devil, Auricular Confession, &c. &c.). 
Svo, cloth. 5s. 

Crawford (Eev. P.) HorsB HebraicsB. Cr. 
Svo, cloth. 4:8. 6d. 

Orowfoot (J. E.) Fragmenta EvangeUca 
quae ex antiqua recens. vers. Syriac 
Nov. Test, a Curetono vulg. Grsece 
reddita, &c. 2 Parts; and Observa- 
tions, 1 Part. 4to. 20a 

Onreton (Dr. ¥.) History of the Martyrs 
in Palestine, by Eusebius, in Syriaa 
Edited and translated. Royal Svo, 
cloth. lOs. 6d. 

Dante's Lifemo. Translated into Greek 
verse by Mussurus Pasha, D.C.L. 
Svo, cloth. 12*. 

Davids (T. W. Ehys) Lectures on the 
Origin and Growth of Religion, as 
illustrated by some Points in the His- 
tory of Indian Buddhism. (Hibbert 
Lectures, 1881.) Svo, cloth. lOs. 6d. 

Davidson (Eev. Dr.) On a Fresh Bevision 
of the English Old Testament. Crown 
Svo. 5s. 

Delhos (Prof. L^on) Chapters on the Science 
of Language. Crown Svo, cloth. Zs. 

Dipavamsa, the : a Buddhist Historical 
Record in the Pali Language. Edited, 
with an English Translation, by Dr. 
H. Oldenberg. Svo, cloth. 21«. 

DnnMn (E., F.E.S.) Obituary Notices of 
Astronomers, Fellows and Associates 
of the Royal Astronomical Society. 
Svo, cloth. 68. 6d. 



Catalogue. 



Echoes of Holy TKouglits : arranged as 
Private Meditations before a First 
Communion. 2nd Edition, with a 
Preface by Kev. J. Hamilton ThonL 
Printed with red lines. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth. 2s. 6c?. 

Engelhardt (0.) Denmark in the Early Iron 
Age. Illustrated by recent Discoveries 
in the Peat -Mosses of Slesvig. 33 
Plates (giving representations of up- 
wards of a thousand objects), Maps, 
and numerous other Illustrations on 
wood. 4to, cloth. 31s. 6c?. 

Ereuna, or an Investigation of the Ety- 
mons of Words and Names, Classical 
and Scriptural, through the Medium 
of Celtic. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

Evans (0., M.A.) An Essay on Assyriology. 
(Published for the Hibbert Trustees.) 
With 4 to Tables of Assyrian Inscrip- 
tions. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

Evolution of Ohristianity, The. Svo, 
cloth. 12s. 

Ewald's (Dr. H.) Oommentary on the Pro- 
phets of the Old Testament. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. J. F. Smith. Com- 
plete in 5 vols. Vol. I. General In- 
troduction, Yoel, Amos, Hosea and 
Zakharya 9 — 11. Vol. II. Yesaya, 
Obadya and Mikha. VoL III. Nahtim, 
Ssephanya, Habaqqiiq, Zach^rya, 
Yeremya. Vol. IV. Hezekiel, Yesaya 
xl. — Ixvi. Vol. V. and last, Haggai, 
Zakharya, Malaki, Jona, Baruc, 
Daniel, Appendix and Index. Svo, 
cloth. Each 10s. M, 

Oommentary on the Psalms. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. E. Johnson, M.A. 
2 vols. Svo, cloth. Each 10s. M, 

Oommentary on the Book of Job, 



with Translation. Translated from 
the German by the Rev. J. Frederick 
Smith. Svo, cloth. 10s. 6c?. 

Irankfurter (Dr. 0.) Handbook of Palif 
being an Elementary Grammar, a 
Chrestomathy, and a Glossary. Svo, 
cloth. 16s. 

Fuerst (Dr. Jul.) Hebrew and Ohaldee 
Lexicon to the Old Testament. 4th 
Edition, improved and enlarged. Trans- 



lated by Rev. Dr. Samuel Davidson. 
Royal Svo, cloth. 21s. 

Kept also half-bound morocco. 26s. 



Goldschmidt (H. E.) German Poetry; with 
the English Versions of the best Trans- 
lators. ^ Poems of Goethe, SohiUer, 
Freiligrath, Burger, Heine, Uhland, 
Kdmer, &c. &c. Translated by Car- 
lyle, Anster, Blackie, Sir Th. Martin, 
Shelley, Lord Ellesmere, Lord Ly tton, 
Coleridge, Longfellow, Edgar Bo wring, 
Gamett, &c. Svo, cloth. 6s. 

Oostwick (J.) and B. Harrison. Outlines 
of German Literature. Dedicated to 
Thos. Carlyle. New Edition. Svo. 10s. 

Grotch (Eev. Dr. J. W.) Oodex Oottonianns. 
A Supplement to Tischendorf's Frag- 
ments in the Mtmumenta Sacra. Toge- 
ther with a Synopsis of the Codex. 
Facsimile. 4to, cloth. 7s. ^d, 

Gk>nld (Bev. S. Baring) Lost and Hostile 
Gospels. An Account of the Toledoth 
Jesher, two Hebrew Gospels circulat- 
ing in the Middle Ages, and extant 
Fragments of the Gospels of the first 
Three Centuries of Petrine and Pauline 
Origin. Crown Svo, cloth. 7s. ^d, 

Hanson (Sir B. D.) The Apostle Paul and 
the Preaching of Christianity in the 
Primitive Church. By Sir R. D. 
Hanson, Chief Justice of South Aus- 
tralia, Author of " The Jesus of His- 
tory," &c. Svo, cloth. (Published at 
12s.) 7s. M, 

Hardy (B. Spenoe) Manual of Buddhism in 
its Modern Development. .Translated 
from Cingalese MSS. 2nd Edition, 
with a complete Index and Glossary. 
Svo, cloth. 21s. 

Eastern [Buddhist] Monachism ; an 

Account of the Origin, Laws, Disci- 
pline, Sacred Writings, &c. &c. of 
the Order of Mendicants founded by 
Gotama Buddha. Svo, cloth. 12s. 

Hariri. The Assemblies of Al Hariri. 
Translated from the Arabic, with an 
Introduction and Notes. Vol. I. In- 
troduction and the first Twenty -six 
Assemblies, ByT. Chenery, Esq. Svo, 
cloth. 10s. 



Williams and Norgai^B 



Hansratli, History of the Kew Testament 
Times. The Time of Jesus. By Dr. 
A. Hausrath, Professor of Theology, 
Heidelberg. Translated by the Revds. 
C. T. Poynting and P. Quenzer. 2 
vols. 8vo, cloth. 21s. 

Eemans (Ohas. I.) Historic and Monu- 
mental Rome. A Handbook for the 
Students of Classical and Christian 
Antiquities in the Italian Capital. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 10«. GcJ. 

History of Medisaval Ohristianity and 

Sacred Art in Italy (A.D. 900—1500). 
2 vols. Crown 8vo, cloth. 18«. 

Higginson (Bev. E.) Eoce Messias; or, 
The Hebrew Messianic Hope and the 
Christian Eeality. 8vo, cloth. (Pub- 
lished at lOs. M.) 65. 

Home (¥.) Eeligioas Life and Thought. 
By William Home, M.A, Dundee, 
Examiner in Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of St Andrews ; Author of 
"Eeason and Kevelation." Crown 
8vo, cloth. Zs, 6d 

Eeim's History of Jesus of ITazara. Con- 
sidered in its connection with the 
National Life of Israel, and related in 
detail. Translated from the German 
by Arthur Ransom. Vol. I. 2nd Edi- 
tion. Introduction, Survey of Sources, 
Sacred and Political Groundwork, 
Eeligious Groundwork. Vol. II. The 
Sacred Youth, Self-recognition, Deci- 
sion; Vol. III. The First Preaching, 
the Works of Jesus, the Disciples, and 
Apostolic Mission. Vol. IV. Conflicts 
and Disillusions, Strengthened Self- 
confidence, Last Efforts in Galilee, 
Signs of the approaching Fall, Eecog- 
nition of the Messiah. Vol. V. The 
Messianic Progress to Jerusalem, The 
Entry into Jerusalem, The Decisive 
Struggle, The Farewell, The Last Sup- 
per. Vol. VL Arrest and Pseudo- 
Trial, The Death on the Cross, Burial 
and Resurrection, The Messiah's Place 
in History. 8vo, cloth. Each 10^. 6e^. 



Euenen (Dr.- A.) The Beligion of Icorael to 
the Fall of the Jewish State. Trans- 
lated by A. H May. 3 vols. Bvo. 

3U. 6^. 

Lectures on National Religions and 



Universal Religions. (Hibbert Lec- 
tures, 1882.) 8vo, cloth. 10«. 6rf. 

Laing and Huxley. Fre-Historio Remains 
of Caithness. By Samuel Laing, Esq., 
with Notes on the Human Remains 
by Th. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 150 En- 
gravings. 8vo, cloth. • 9& 

Lane (E. W.) Arabic -English Lexicon, 
derived from the best and most copious 
Eastern Sources. Vols. L to VL (to 
be completed in 8 vols.). Royal 4to, 

Each 25«. 

VoL VEL Fascic. L H. Edited by 



Stanley Lane-Poole. 4to. Each ^s. 

Latham (Dr. B. 0.) Two Dissertations on 
the Hamlet of Saxo-Grammaticus and 
of Shakespear. 8vo. 6& 

Lepsius (0. B.) Standard Alphabet for 
reducing Unwritten Languages and 
Foreign Crraphic Systems to a XJnifonn 
Orthography in European Letters. 
2nd Edition. 8vo, cloth. 3*. 

Letters to and from Borne in the Years 
A.D. 61, 62, and 63. Translated by 
C. V. S. (by Sir Richard Hanson). 
Crown 8vo, doth. 2«. 6df, 

Lindsay (Dr. James, M.A,) The Analytical 
Interpretation of the System of Divine 
Government of Moses. 2 vols. 12mo, 
cloth. 6& 

Linguistic ITotes on some Obscure Pre- 
fixes in Greek and Latin. (4 Parts.) 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 6«. 6c?» 

Macau (B. W.) The Besurreotion of Jesus 
Christ. An Essay in three Chapters^ 
Published for the Hibbert Trustees. 
8vo, cloth. 5«. 

Hackay (B. W.) Sketch of the Bise and 
Progress of Christianity. 8vo, cloth. 
(Published at 10^. 6c?.) 65. 



Ifolan (Ber. Dr. 8. 0.) The Book of Adam I 
and Eve, also called the Conflict of I 
Adam and Eve with Satan. A Book 
of the early Eastern Church. Trans- 
lated from the Ethiopic, with Notes 
from the Kt^ale, Talmud, Midraahim, 
and other Eastern works. 8 to, cloth, 
7a. 6d. 

Uasiiey (Gerald) A Book of tlie BeginniiigH. 
Containing an Attempt to recover and 
reconstitute the lost Origines of the 
Myths and Mysteries, Types and Sym- 
bols, Religion and Language, with 
I^ypt for the Mouthpiece and Africa 
as the Birthplace. 2 vols. Imperial 
8vo, cloth. 3G«. 

Uilinda Fanho, the. Being Dialogues 
between King Milinda and the Bud- 
dhist Sage Nagasena. The Pali Text, 
edited by V. ^nckner, 8vo. 21s. 

• vide also Pali Miscellany. 

Hind, a Quarterly Beview of Psychology 
and Philosophy. Nos.l— 28. 1876-82. 
8vo, each 3a; Annual Subscription, 
post free, 12s. 

Miillei (Froi^BBor Ifax) LeotnreB on the 
Origin and Growth of Keligion, as 
illustrated by the Beligions of India. 
(Hibbert Lectures, 1S78.) 8vo, cloth. 

Nibelnngfflilied. The Fall of the Kibel- 
ungers, otherwise the Book of Kriem- 
hild. An English Translation by "W. 
N, Lettsom. Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6(i 

Nioolson (Bev, V. M.) OlaBsioal BeviBion 
of the Greek New Testament Tested 
andappliedon uniform Principles, with 
Buggeeted Alterations of the English 
Version. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3e. Gd. 

BorTis(E.) Assyrian Diotionary. Intended 
to further the Study of the Cuneiform 
Inscriptions of Assyria and Babylonia. 
Vols. I to IIL 4to, cloth. Each 28i. 

O'Onrry (Bug,) LeotnreB on the Social 
Life, Manners and Civilization of the 
People of Ancient Erinn. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by Dr. "W. K. Sullivan. 



Nnmerons Wood Engravinga of Arma, 
"3 vols. 8vo. 428. 



Oldenbeig (Fiof. H.) Baddka, his IJfe, hia 
Doctrine, and his Order. Translated 
by Dr. Wm. Hoey, B.C.S. 8vo. 18*: 

vide Tinaya Fitakam. 

Pali Misoellany, lay V. Trenckner. Parti. 
The Introductory Part of the Milinda 
Panho, with an English Translation 
and Notes, 8vo. it, 

Fanhelleuio Annnal for 1880. Edited by 
S. Parosyrakea. ■With21Illustration8. 
With Contributions by E. A, Free- 
man, Professor E. C. Jebb, Professor 
Banghabe, the Editor, and many other 
eminent Greek Scholacs. 8vo, cloth, 
gilt edges. 5a. 

Feill (Bev. 0eai^) Tlie Threefold Basis of 
Universal Bestitution. Crown 8vo, 
doth, 3s. 

Fennetborae (John) The Geometry and 
Optica of Ancient Architecture, illus- 
trated by Examples from Thehes, 
Athens and Rome. Folio, with 66 
Plates, some in colours. Half morocco. 
£7, 7». 

F£eiderer (0.) FanliniBm i a Contribution 
to the History of Primitive Christian 
Theology. Translated by K Peters. 
2 vols. 8vo. 2U. 

FliiloBophy of Beligion. Translated 

by the Rev. Alexander Stewart, of 
Dundee, (In 3 vols.) Vol L 8vo. 

Flatonig Fhilebna, with Introdnctiou, 
Notes and Appendix ; together with 
a Critical Letter on the "Laws" of 
Plato, and a Chapter of Palaeographi- 
cal Remarks, by the Bev. Dr. Chas. 
Badharo,D,D. 2nd Edition, enlarged. 
8vo, cloth. 4s. 

— Bnthydemns et Laohea, with Critical 
Notes and "Eptstola critica" to the 
Senate of the Leyden Univeiaity, by 
the Rev. C. BadLam, D.D. 8vo, cL is. 

— Oonvivimn (Sympoumn), with Cri- 
ticalNotes and an Epistola (de Platonia 
Legibus) to Dr, Thompson, Master of 
Trinity Collie, Cambridge, by the 
Bev, C. Badham, D.D, 8vo, cloth. 4^ 



Williams and Norgate^a 



Protertant OommentoiT, A Short, on the 

Booka of the New Testament : with 
genei'al and special Introductions. 
Edited by Profossora P. W. Schmidt 
and F, von Holzendorif. Translated 
from the Third German Edition, by 
the Rev. P. H. Jones, B.A. (In 3 
Tols.) Vol. L Matthew to Acta. Vol. 
II. Romans to Galatians. 8vo, cloth. 
Each lOg. 6rf. 
Qnarty (Bar. J.) Oeneais and its Anthor- 
ahip. Two Dissertations. 2ndEdition, 
with Notice of Animadversions of the 
Bishop of Natal. 8vo. 12& 

BeliqnuB Aqoitanicffi | heing Contribu- 
tions to the Archseology and Paiieon- 
tology of P^rigord and the adjoining 
Proyinoes of Southern France. By 
Lartet and Christy. Edited by T. 
Eupert Jones, F.ka, F.G.S. 87 
Plates, 3 Maps, and 130 Wood En- 
gravings. Boyal 4to, cloth. £3. 3«. 
Beuan (E.) On the Influence of the Listi- 
tutioua. Thought and Culture of Rome 
on Christianity and the Development 
of the Catholic Church. (Hihbert 
Lectures, 1880.) 8vo, cloth. 10». 6rf. 
Banonf (F. la Page) Leotnies on the Or^ti 
and Growth of Religion as illustrated 
by the Religion of Ancient Egypt. 
{Hibbert Lectures, 1879.) Svo, cloth. 
lOfl. 6rf. 
BaTiQa (Ber. Br. A,) The Song of Songs, 
commonly called the Song of Solomon, 
or the Canticle. Crown Svo, cl. 1». 6d 
8adi. The Onlistan (Rose-Garden) of 
Shaik Sadi of Shiraz. A now Edition 
of the Persian Text, with a Vocabu- 
lary, by F. Johnson. Square royal 
8vo, cloth. 15s. 

gamnelson (James) ViewB of the Baity, 
Traditional and Scientific : a Contri- 
bution to the Study of Theological 
Science. Crown Svo, cloth. 4^. M. 
gohmidt (A.) Shakespeare Lezioon. A 
complete Dictionary of all the English 
Words, Phrases, and Constructions in 
the Worka of the Poet 2 vols. Imp. 
Svo, 30a.; cloth, 34«. 



Sohiadar (Prof. B.) The Onneiform Insonih 
tions and the Uld Testament. Trass- 
lated by the Rev. 0. C. Whitehonse, 

(In the press.) 
Schnrman (J. 6.) Eantion BthioB and tlu 

Ethics of Evolution. A Critical Studj, 
(Published by the Hibbert Trustees.) 



8vo, cloth. 



Si. 



Seth (A.) Tha Development from Kant to 
Hegel, with Chapters on the Philoso- 
phy of Religion. (Published by the 
Hibbert Trustees.) Svo, cloth. 

Shorpe (Samnel) History of the^Hebrew 
Nation and its Literature. With 
Appendix on the Hebrew Chronology. 
4th Edition, 487 pp. 8vo, cL 7s. ~ ' 

Hebrew Inscriptions from theValloyi 

between I^^pt and Mount Sinai, in 
their Originat Characters, with Trans- 
lations and an Alphabet. 2 Parts. 20 
Plates. Svo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

vide also Bible, and Testament. 

Sharpe (M.) Old Tavonritos from the Elder 
Poets, with a few Newer Friends. A 
Selection. 418 pp. Crown Svo, cl. 6s. 

Smith (Bev. J. P.) Studies in Beligion 
under German Masters. Essays on 
Herder, Goethe, Lessing, Frank, and 
Lang. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 

vide Ewald's Prophets and Job. 

Sophocles. The Greek Text critically 
revised, with the aid of MSS., newly 
collated and explained. ByEev. F. H, 
M. Blaydes. L Pliiloctetea. II. Tra- 
chiniie. lU. Electra. IV. Ajax. Svo, 
cloth. Each 6s. 

Spencer (Herbert) First Prinoiplag. 5th 
Tbousand,with an Appendix. Svo. 16s. 

The Principles of Biology. 2 vols. 

Svo. 34s. 

The Principlea of Psyohology. 4th 

Thousand. 2 vols. Svo. 36s. 

The Prinoiplea of Sociology. Vol. I. 

21s. 
Ceremonial InstitntionH. (Princi- 
ples of Sociology, Vol IL Part 1.) 
Svo. 7s. 



Catalogue. 



Spencer (Herbert) Political Institutions. 
(Principles of Sociology, Vol. II. Part 
2.) 8vo. 125. 

The Data of EtHcs. Being the 

First Portion of the Principles of 
Ethics. 8vo, cloth. 85. 

The Study of Sociology. Library 



Edition (being the 9th), with a Post- 
script. 8vo, cloth. 10s. M, 

— Education: Intellectual, Moral, and 
Physical. 8vo, cloth. 65. 



— The same, cheaper Edition, 4th 
Thousand. 12nio, cloth. 2«. Qd, 

Essays: Scientific, Political, and 



Speculative. (Being the First and 
Second Series re -arranged, and con- 
taining an additional Essay.) 2 vols. 
4th Thousand. 8vo, cloth. 16s. 

Essays. (Third Series.) Including 



the Classification of the Sciences. 3rd 
Edition. 8vo. 



Descriptive Sociology, or Groups 

of Sociological Facts. Compiled and 
abstracted by Professor D. Duncan, 
of Madras, Dr. Kichard Sheppig, and 
James Collier. Foho, boards. No. 1. 
English, I85. No. 2. Ancient Ameri- 
can Kaces, I65. No. 3. Lowest Eaces, 
Negritto Eaces, Polynesians, I85. No. 
4. African Kaces, Vos, No. 6. Asiatic 
Eaces, I85. No. 6. American Eaces, 
I85. No. 7. Hebrews and Phoenicians, 
21 5. No. 8. The French Civilization, 
30«. 

Spinoza. Four Essays by Professors Land, 
Van Vloten, and Kuno Fischer, and 
by E. Eenan. V Edited by Professor 
Knight, of St. Andrews. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. bs, 

Stephens (George) Old Northern Bunic 
Monuments of Scandinavia and En- 
gland, now first collected and deci- 
phered. Numerous Engravings on 
Wood and 15 Plates. Vols. I. and 
IL Folio. Each 50«, 

Vol. III. (In the Press.) 



Stephens (George) Macbeth, Earl Siward 
and Dundee : a Contribution to Scot- 
tish History from the Eune-Finds of 
Scandinavia. Plates. 4to. 2^. 

Thunor the Thunderer, carved on a 



Scandinavian Font about the year 
1000. 4to. ^8. 

Stokes (Whitley) Old Irish Glossaries. 
Cormac's Glossary. 0*Davoran's Glos- 
sary. A Glossary to the Calendar of 
Oingus the Culdee. Edited, with an 
Introduction and Index. 8vo, clotlu. 

10«. ^d. 

Middle-Breton Hours. Edited, with 

a Translation and Glossary. 8vo, 
boards. 65. 

The Oreation of the World. A 

Mystery in Ancient Cornish. Edited, 
with Translations and Notes. 8vo, 
cloth. 6ft 

Strauss (Dr. D. F.) Life of Jesus for the 
People. The Authorized English Edi- 
tion. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 245. 

SuUivan (W. K.) Celtic Studies, from the 
German of Dr. Hermann Ebel, with 
an Introduction on the Eoots, Stems 
and Derivatives, and on Case-endings 
of Nouns in the Indo-European Lan- 
guages. 8vo, cloth. 10^. 

Taine (H.) English Positivism. A Study 
of John Stuart Mill. Translated by 
T. D. Haye. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3^. 

Tayler (Eev. John James) An Attempt to 
ascertain the Character of the Fourth 
Gospel, especially in its relation to the 
first Three. 2nd Edition. 8vo, cl. 5*. 

Testament, The New. Translated by S. 
Sharpe, Author of "The History of 
Egypt," (fee. 14th Thousand. Fcap. 
8vo, cloth. 1«. M, 

Thoughts (365) for Every Day in the Tear. 
Selected from the Writings of Spiri- 
tually-minded Persons. By the Author 
of " Visiting my Kelations." Priirted 
with red lines. Crown 8vo, cL 2^. 6c?. 
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Williams and Norgate^a Catalogue. 



Tien (Bev. A.) The Levant Interpreter: 
a Polyglot Dialogue-book, in English, 
Turkish, Modem Greek, and Italian. 
Crown 8vo. 6«. 

Tnipie (Dr. D. HcO.) The Old Testament 
in the New. The Quotations from 
the Old Testament in the New classi- 
fied according to their Agreement with 
or Variation from the Original : the 
various Eeadings and Versions of the 
Passages, Critical Notes. Eoyal 8vo, 
cloth. ' 12«. 

■ Manual of the Cfhaldee Language : 
containing Grammar of the Biblical 
Chaldee and of the Targums, a Chres- 
tomathy, Selections from the Targums, 
with a Vocabulary. Square 8vo, cL Ts. 

Vinaya Fitakam : one of the principal 
Buddhist Holy Scriptures. Edited in 
Pali by Dr. H. Oldenberg. In 5 vols. 
8vo. VoL L The Mahavagga. Vol. 
IL The Cullavagga. VoL IIL The 
Suttavibhanga, I. (Pdr^jika, SamghSr 
disesa, Aniyata Nissaggiya). VoL 

IV. The Suttavibhanga, IL (Maha- 
vibhanga, Bhikkunivibhanga). VoL 

V. The Parivara, &c. 8vo. Each 21 5. 



Williams (Bev. Dr. Bowland) The Hebrew 
Prophets, during the Assyrian and 
Babylonian Empires. Translated afresh 
from the Original, with regard to the 
Anglican Version, with Illustrations 
for English Headers. 2 vols. 8vo, 
cloth. 22& M. 

Fsahns and LitanieSi Counsels and 



Collects, for Devout Persons. By 
Rowland Williams, D.D., late Vicar 
of Broadchalke, sometime Senior Fel- 
low and Tutor of King's College, 
Cambridge. Edited by his Widow. 
Fcap. 4to, cloth extra. 12«. 6^. 

Broadchalke Sermon - Essays on 



Nature, Mediation, Atonement, Abso- 
lution, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth. Ts, 6d. 

Zeller (Dr. E.) The Oontents and Origin 
of the Acts of the Apostles critically 
investigated. Preceded by Dr. Fr. 
Overbeck's Introduction to the Acts 
of the Apostles from De Wette's Hand- 
book. Translated by Joseph Dare. 2 
vols. 8vo, cloth. 21^. 



WILLIAMS & NOBGATE have published the followinfir Catalogrues 

of their Stock. 



1. ClasAoal Catalogue. Greek and 

Latin Classics. 

2. Thbologioal Catalogue. Including 

Philosophy and Metaphysics. 

3. Fr^oh Catalogue. General litera- 

ture, History, Travels, &c. 

4. German Catalogue. General Lite- 

rature. 

* Map Catalogue. Foreign Maps and 

Atlases. 

• 

5. Linguistic Catalogue. European 

Languages. 

* Italian Catalogue. 

* Spanish Catalogue. 



6. Oriental Catalogue. Oriental 

Languages and Literature. 

7. Medical Catalogue. Medicine, 

Surgery, &c. 

8. Natural History Catalogue. 

Zoology, Botany, Geology, Palas- 
ontology. 

9. Natural Science Catalogue. 

Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics, 
Mechanics, Chemistry, &c. 

10. Art Catalogue. Architecture, 
Painting, Sculpture and Engrav- 
ing. Books illustrated by Artists. 

XL School Catalogue. Elementary 
Books, Maps, &c. 
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